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REMARKS. 


HL^e  crierfe  of  (JTIerJtetttDclI. 

Ip  there  be  truth  in  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  we  possess  the 
bump  of  Locality  in  no  ordinary  degree:  we  would  at  any  time  go 
a  mile  about  to  gape  at  a  curiosity,  and  our  ardour  never  cools  in 
the  pursuit,  though  our  mutton  may.  A  stroll  through  London  affords 
i  ample  amusement  to  the  reflective  mind— we  meditate,  as  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  wrote  poetry,  to  the  rumbling  of  the  coaches’  wheels,  on 
the  instability  of  sublunary  things,  and  whatever  spot  that  recalls  to 
our  memory  the  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  arrests  our  steps  and  rivets  our  attention.  The  march  of  im¬ 
provement  has  done  much  to  destroy  what  fanatical  vandalism  and 
the  hand  of  time  have  spared  :  it  has  levelled  not  a  few  of  the  most 
stately  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  ;  and  though  its  destructive 
course  has  been  partially  arrested  by  the  piety  and  good  taste  of  the 
discerning  few,  something  stronger  than  mere  argument  is  required 
to  check  its  progress,  if  we  would  preserve  our  solemn  temples  from 
!  impious  desecration,  and  the  dust  of  those  that  raised  them  from 
being  scattered  to  the  winds.  Our  Ladye  Chapel  in  Southwark  has 
t  been  snatched  from  the  unhallowed  gripe  of  unprincipled  depreda¬ 
tors,  and  restored  in  all  its  ancient  freshness  and  beauty  ;  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  that  glorious  sanctuary,  is  about  to  rise  in  renovated 

I  splendour  ;  and  Crosby  House,  a  most  stately  relic  of  royal  magnifi- 
t  cence,  and  hallowed  by  the  muse  of  Shakspeare,  is  not  to  make  room 
j  for  dark  and  murky  dens  of  commerce,  shops  for  money-changers,  or 

gin  palaces  that  “  flare  up  ”  the  charnel-houses  of  health,  fortune, 
and  reputation ;  but  to  remain  (after  careful  reparation)  an  almost 
solitary  remnant  of  the  proud  and  ancient  city  where  King  Richard 
kept  his  court.  To  the  money-grub  what  charms  do  thp  localities  of 
London  present !  Talk  of  “  London  Sto7ie,”  and  his  one  idea  im¬ 
mediately  reverts  to  the  chop-house  of  that  name,  where  he  stuffs 
k  himself  to  repletion,  and  scarletfies  his  nasal  promontory  without  a 
^  thought  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  Lord  of  the  Circle  1  And  of  the  Tower, 
)  its  only  associations  are  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis,  and  the 

II  Lions!  A  dull  man  is  so  near  a  dead  man,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be 
ranked  in  the  list  of  the  living,  and,  as  he  is  not  to  be  buried  whilst 
half  alive,  so  he  is  as  little  to  be  employed  whilst  he  is  half  dead : — 

“  What  is  a  man. 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
!  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more." 

A  2 
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In  perambulating,  therefore,  through  London  streets,  we  encounter  a 
far  greater  number  of  beasts  upon  two  legs  than  upon  four. 

Did  our  space  allow,  we  would  lead  the  reader  a  pleasant  walk 
from  the  far-famed  towers  of  Julius  to  the  ancient,  and  no  less  re¬ 
nowned  spot,  the  scene  of  the  present  drama — pausing  on  each  tra¬ 
ditionary  tale  that  distinguished  the  different  localities— carrying 
him  even  beyond  the  Conquest,  and  conjuring  up  to  his  mind’s  eye 
Londinium  Romanum.  But,  as  our  lucubrations  ot/g/tf  to  be  strictly 
dramatic,  w'e  put  on  our  seven-league  boots,  and  stride  at  once  to 
Clerkenwell. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1390,  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London  (by  which 
expression  we  are  to  understand  the  Clergy)  played  interludes  at 
the  Skinners'  Well,  near  Clerkenwell,  which  continued  three  days 
King  Richard  II.,  his  queen,  and  nobles,  being  present.  And  in  the 
year  1409,  the  tenth  of  King  Henry  IV.,  they  performed  a  play  at 
Skinners'  Well,  which  “  was  matter  from  The  Creation  of  the 
World,"  which  lasted  eight  days,  having  the  chief  nobles  and 
gentry  of  England  for  their  audience.  So  tenacious  were  the  accre¬ 
dited  actors  of  these  holy  mysteries  of  their  peculiar  privilege,  that 
in  the  year  1378,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul’s  School  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  King  Richard  II.,  praying  him  to  prohibit  some  inexpert 
people  from  presenting  the  History  of  the  Oltl  Testament,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  said  clergy,  who  had  been  at  great  expense  in  order 
to  represent  it  at  Christmas. 

In  commemoration  of  these  interesting  exhibitions,  the  good  taste 
of  the  parish  authorities  of  Clerkenwell,  in  the  year  1800,  erected  a 
pump  over  the  original  well  (situate  in  Ray  Street),  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  the  same ;  the  well  having  deiived  its  name  from 
these  dramatic  performances,  and  the  water  being  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Benedictine  nuns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Passing  through  the  stately  portal  of  the  palace  of  King  John 
(coupled  in  later  days  with  the  delightful  association  of  Johnson, 
Savage,  Cave,  and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine),  we  arrive  at  “  Red 
Bull  Yard,”  near  the  upper  end  of  St.  John  Street,  where  once  stood 
the  Red-Bull  Playhouse,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  theatre 
where  Shakspeare  first  held  gentlemen’s  horses!  In  the  civil  wars 
it  became  highly  celebrated  for  the  representation  of  drolls ;  to  a 
collection  of  which  pieces,  published  by  Francis  Kirkman,  in  1C72, 
(a  perfect  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer),  there  is  a 
very  rare  and  curious  frontispiece,  that  may  be  considered  as  an 
unique  specimen  of  the  interior  economy  of  our  ancient  theatres. 
The  figures  brought  together  on  the  stage,  are  intended  as  portraits 
of  the  leading  actors  in  each  droll.  The  one  playing  Simpleton,  is 
Robert  Cox,  then  a  great  favourite,  of  whom  the  publisher  thus 
ppeaks  in  his  preface ;  “  I  have  seen  the  Bed-Bull  Playhouse,  which 
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was  a  large  one,  so  full,  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of  loom 
as  had  entered.  Robert  Cox,  a  principal  actor  and  contriver  of 
these  pieces,  how  have  1  heard  cried  up  for  his  John  bwabber,  and 
Simpleton,  the  Smith  :  in  which  latter,  he  being  to  appear  with  a 
large  piece  of  bread  and  butler  on  the  stage,  I  have  frequently  known 
some  of  the  female  spectators  to  long  tor  it.”  On  our  way  to 
Islington,  a  village  abounding  in  literary,  historical,  and  antiquarian 
reminiscences,  is  Sadler’s  Wells,  a  comparatively  modern  theatre,  yet 
not  without  some  very  pleasing  recollections. 

“The  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell”  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  local  drama;  interesting  from  its  locality,  its  story,  and  the 
unusual  splendour  of  its  appointments.  Luke  Arthur,  the  Lord  of 
Islington  has  a  daughter,  named  Marion,  who  is  betrothed  to  a  young 
leech  or  physician,  called  Stanley  Blake.  The  latter  encounters  a 
rival,  not  only  in  his  craft,  but  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  in  the 
Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  who  becomes  his  unwelcome  neighbour,  and 
successfully  opposes  him,  owing  to  a  miraculous  cure  performed  by 
a  nostrum  contained  in  “  three  black  bottles.”  Stanley,  debarred 
from  killing  in  one  way,  tries  his  luck  in  another.  He  turns  soldier, 
a  profession  so  hateful  to  Islington’s  lord,  that  he  utterly  renounces 
him,  and  being  fascinated  and  won  over  by  the  superior  skill  of  the 
Clerk,  proffers  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  bequeaths  him  his 
estate.  The  old  gentleman  bad  already  swallowed  the  contents  of 
Uvo  of  the  black  bottles  with  but  equivocal  symptoms  of  improved 
health.  The  Clerk,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  tells  him  he  may 
uncork  the  third,  when  his  daughter  (who  is  anything  but  well 
affected  towards  the  more  successful  practitioner),  in  consequence  of 
some  foreboding  dream,  implores  delay  ;  and  the  apropos  entrance 
of  her  military  lover,  disguised  as  a  physician,  induces  him  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  draught  to  analyzation.  Poison— &\ovi,  but  sure,  is  the 
result-and  the  Clerk  finds  himself  in  the  awkward  predicament  of 
a  prisoner,  accused  of  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Lord  of 
Islington.  But  it  seems  he  had  provided  himself  against  contin- 
gencfes,  by  previously  waiting  upon  Steel-Cap,  a  chivalrous  ma¬ 
rauder,  whom  he  persuades,  in  consideration  of  a  good  bribe,  to 
assume  the  disguise  of  a  nobleman,  and  give  him  a  character  in  case 
of  need.  In  the  purse  of  gold  is  discovered  some  token  of  remem¬ 
brance  that  proves  the  Clerk  to  have  been  the  seducer  of  his  (Steel- 
Cap’s)  sister,  once  tenderly  beloved.  A  woman  of  the  Well  is  now 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment  for  sorcery.  She  turns  out  to  be  the 
sister  of  Steel-Cap,  and  the  wife,  not  concubine,  of  the  Clerk  of 
Clerkenwell.  Subsequently  the  Clerk  receives  his  quietus  from  the 
sword  of  Steel-Cap ;  the  latter  is  pardoned  by  the  King  for  his 
riumerons  delinquencies,  and  Marion  and  Stanley  are  united. 

This  drama  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Almar,  the  present  lessee  of 
Sadler’s  Wells,  who,  in  pageantry,  splendid  scenery,  and  magnificent 
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costume,  has  outshone  all  his  predecessors.  The  scene  of  Jack 
Straw’s  Castle,  the  burning  and  destruction  of  Clerkenwell  Monas¬ 
tery,  and  the  Marriage  Pageant,  are  every  way  worthy  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  theatre  ;  nor  was  the  acting  far  behind.  Mr.  Almar,  v/ho  in 
person  is  not  unlike  what  we  remember  of  Holman,  played  Steel- 
Cap  with  good  effect,  and  was  gorgeously  attired  ;  Campbell 
gave  a  true  picture  of  the  villanous  Clerk ;  and  Messrs.  Williams, 
Suter,  and  Goldsmith,  made  a  comical  triumvirate  of  ghosts  for  the 
galleries.  The  plot  is  a  mixture  of  German  mystification  and 
English  broad  farce — a  cento  of  Goethe  and  Peter  Pindar. 

^  D. - G. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal 
observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  F.  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running 
across  the  back  of  the  Stage  ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door  ;  L.  D.  Left  Door  ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance  ;  U.  E.  V'p'per 
Entrance  ;  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre  ;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

R-  RC.  c.  LC.  L. 

*,*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


Costume. 


LUKE  ARTHUR.— Red  long  shirt,  with  black  velvet  ilecve*, 
ermine  cape  and  cuffs — black  velvet  hat — red  shoes. 

THE  CLERK  OF  CLERKENWELL.— Black  velvet  doublet, 
bound  with  red — black  pantaloons — black  velvet  hat,  turned  up  with 
red,  and  red  feather — black  shoes,  slashed  with  red. 

STANLEY  BLAKE.— Amber-coloured  shirt,  with  hanging  sleeves 
trimmed  with  blue,  richly  spangled — blue  scarf — blue  pantaloons, 
spangled — shin-pieces  and  shoes,  spangled — handsome  hat  and  fea¬ 
thers. 

HUGH  DARN LY.— White  shirt  with  hanging  sleeves  bound 
with  red,  richly  spangled— red  leggings — shin-pieces— red  hat,  with 
ear-pieces  and  tassels. 

HERON  DE  BURG.  —  Red  shirt— breasUplate,  helmet,  and 
gauntlets— black  leggings  and  shoes,  with  rosettes. 

SIR  BALAAM.— Red  doublet,  with  black  puffs,  bound  with 
gold  lace — amber-coloured  shirt — blue  breeches — black  stockings 
and  shoes,  with  rosettes — black  velvet  hat,  bound  with  silver 
black  velvet  cloak,  with  gold  trimming. 

MATHUSALEM  HOBEDEHOY.  —  Amber  coloured  doublet, 
with  black  puffs,  bound  with  gold  lace— green  shirt —  breeches, 
with  double  stripe  of  gold  lace — amber-coloured  stockings  and 
hat — white  feather — black  velvet  cloak — russet  shoes  with  rosettes. 

ABSALOM.— Blue  cloth  doublet,  with  white  binding  and  puffs- 
small  cloak — blue  hat — striped  stockings — russet  shoes. 

SIEEL-CAP.— -Fir-sf;  Red  velvet  shirt,  richly  spangled— steel 
breast-plate — spangled  arms — fleshings — boots — steel  cap,  and  red 
drooping  feather.— YetOMd  Dress  :  Drab  wrapper,  bound  with 
black.— r/iird  Dress:  Dark  green  velvet  shirt,  richly  spangled— 
scarlet  cloth  full  sleeves,  lined  with  yellow  sarsnet  -white  kerseymere 
pantaloons — russet  boots,  with  green  morocco  tops — superb  hat  and 

STEEL-CAPS.— Blue  dresses,  bound  with  red— steel  helmets,— 
fleshings  and  sandals. 

CAVENDISH.— Amber-coloured  shirt— steel  breast-plate- blue 
leggings — red  hat. 

BILLSMEN.— Bed  shirts— full  breeches— black  breast- plates— 
black  leggings— helmets,  with  vizors— large  shields  slung  to  the 

back— long  bills.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

ARCHER-GUARD.— White  shirts  bound  with  red,  and  spangled 
— red  leggings  with  black  shin-pieces — red  caps,  with  ear-pieces 
bows,  and  quivers  slung  at  their  sides. 

SERVANT.— Amber-coloured  shirt,  bound  with  blue— small 
cloak— white  leggings— boots. 

MARION  ARTHUR.— Green  satin  open  dress,  with  hanging 
sleeves,  puffed  with  white  satin,  all  richly  decorated  with  gold  lace 

_ small  green  velvet  cap  of  the  time,  ornamented  with  beads— green 

siik  sll063» 

DOROTHEA.— Blue  open  dress,  ornamented  with  gold  lace- 

pink  cap,  and  shoes.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

WOMAN  OF  THE  WEl.L.— Red  petticoat,  bound  with  black- 
black  body— red  hanging  sleeves,  bound  with  black-small  black 
hat,  bound  with  red. 


Cast  of  tfic  (JTfiararterfi, 

-4s  performed  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  February  3, 1S34. 


Luke  Arthur,  {commonly  called  the  rich  J^rd  >  ,,  * 

of  Islington) . ! . I  Mu'  tinier. 

Hugh  Darnley,  {Captain  of  the  White  Archer  \  »»  „  , 

Guard)  . . . . .  . J  M*"*  Palmer. 

Heron  de  Burgh,  {Leader  of  the  Old  English)  xt  v 
Black  Billsmen)  . . . . f. . . .  ^ 

The  Clerk  of  Clerkenivell,  {so  called  from 
being  formerly  a  Monk— a  learned  Leech,  I  xk  r.  k  n 
or  Practitioner  of  Medicine  abiding  in  '-'ampDeii. 

Close  of  Clerkenwell) . 3 

Stanley  Blake,  {  Captain  of  the  pikemen—his  >  „  u 

Rival)  . . . . . j  Mr.  R.  Honner. 

Cavendish  {Friend  to  Stanley  Blake)  ..  ......  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith. 

The  Abbot  of  Austin  Friars  .  Mr.  Wilson. 

Balaam .  Mr.  Goldsmith. 

Master  Methusalem  Hobedehoy,  hisSon,  {aged)  ,, 

19  years  and  six  months) . y  MrV\  .H  Williams 

Bucephalus  {his  Steed) .  A  Real  Pony. 

Absalom  Atkins  .  Mr.  Suter. 

Oliver  and  Hugo,  {Archers)  . .  5  Messrs.  Richard- 

<  son  and  Agnew. 

OUTLAWS. 


Steel-Cap,  {the  Leader — formerly  an  Officer 

of  Free  Lances)  . 

Steel-Cap,  {the  Crutl) . 

Steel-Cap,  {the  Sturdy) . 

Steel-Cap,  {the  Chambermaid) . 

Steel-Cap,  {the  Desperate) . 


Air.  G.  Almar. 

Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Elsgood. 
Mr.  Brunton. 
Mr.  Carney. 


Marian  Arthur,  {the  Rich  Heiress  of  Luke 

Arthur)  .  _ 

Dorothea  Daisy,  {her  tiring  Woman) . . 

Prioress  of  St.  Mary’s  Nunnery,  in  CLer ken- 

well  . 

Agnes  Clair  and  Claribel,  ’ {Sisters' ‘ of '  the 

Order) . 

The  Wo7nan  oj  the  Well . 


I  Miss  Macarthy. 

Miss  Pitt. 

^  Mrs.  Weston. 

1  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
J  Miss  Silver. 
Mrs.  Wingrove. 


Nuns,  Attendants,  Outlaws’  Wives,  &c. 


THE  CLERK  OF  CLERKENWELL. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.—The  Clerk's  Well,  r.  3rd  E.  —  The  River 
Fleet  in  the  distance. — Sunset, 

Archers  discovered  regalmg  under  the  shadow  of  trees. — 
Country  Girls  dancing, 

I  Enter  Hugh  Darnley, /rom  a  tent,  as  Captain  of  the  party 
— The  drum  rolls — Girls  courtesy  to  him — The  Archers 
salute  and  form  into  rank,  L.  s.  E. 

Dar.  Is  the  guard  yet  to  be  changed  ? 

Oliver.  It  is,  captain. 

Dar.  Let  it  be  done.  [^Distant  Music.]  Stay,  the  bills- 
inen  shall  do  that  duty  ;  I  hear  the  clink  of  their  heavy 
mail,  as  they  come  up  the  road.  Sound  to  them. 

[Bugle-call  answered  from  a  distance. — Louder  Music. 

Enter  Heron  de  Burgh,  down  the  road,  leading  the 
party,  L.  s.  E. 

Your  grip,  Captain  Heron.  [Offering  his  hand.]  Well, 

I  have  you  found  Steelcap. 

Her.  I  dislike  this  service.  Here  have  we  been 
marching  from  Islington  to  Hornsey,  from  Hampstead 
to  Highgate,  from  London  to  Greenwich,  and  from 
Greenwich  to  London,  without  avail.  Everybody  tells 
I  us  that  Steel-Cap,  the  robber,  is  everywhere;  and  by 
ray  ov/n,  vve  have  searched  everywhere,  but  where 
'  he  is. 

Dar.  [Latighing.]  Ha,  ha  ! 

Her.  Laugh  at  me,  and  you  make  me  sick. 

Dar.  Sick,  say  ye?  Oh,  then  will  you  need  the  aid  of 
that  subtle  medicine  contained  in  the  three  black  bot- 
I  ties,  and  compounded  by  that  most  curious  of  cha- 
1  racters,  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell. 

I  Her.  Indeed  !  and  has  it  made  such  a  stir? 
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[act  I. 


Dar.  Stir !  I  warrant  ye— the  pill-box  makers  have 
shut  up  their  shop.  Why,  man, ’tis  an  everlasting 
curable.  None  die  now  but  the  undertakers,  and  they 
of  grief. 

Her.  But  tell  me,  who  is  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell  ? 

Enter  Stanley  Blake,  and  Cavendish,  l. 


Sta.  A  villain. 

Her.  A  bold  definition. 

Sta.  A  true  one. 

Her.  [To  Damley.]  Who  is  this  gentleman? 

Dar.  A  volunteer,  in  search  of  the  desperate  Steel- 
cap. 

Sta.  A  volunteer  in  anything,  where  there  is  chance 
for  loss  of  life. 

Dar.  In  continuation,  a  recruit  of  three  days’  stand¬ 
ing,  and  an  oflficer  of  my  archers. 

Her.  You,  then,  are  a  young  soldier  ? 

Sta.  I  am  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  made  me  so. 

Her.  And  you,  sir  ? 

Cav.  [Coidty.]  I— am  a  gentleman. 

Dar.  Nay,  come,  we  didn’t  mean  to  gall  your  temper. 
We  spoke  not  in  gibe,  but  for  information. 

Her.  ’Tis  even  so. 

Sta.  So  be  it,  then,  and  you  shall  hear  the  tale  of  my 
misfortune.  I  am,  and  have  been,  a  townsman  of  this 
spot  for  five-and-twenty  summers.  By  profession  I  am 
a  leech,  and  one  who  stood  most  seemly  in  opinion — 
but  I  scorn  to  vaunt — so  to  proceed.  On  an  evil  day 
comes,  from  where  heaven  only  knows !  a  strange, 
austere,  and  yet  a  courtly  man — a  practiser  of  medicine 
as  I  was  then — but  1  tire  you. — 

Her.  No,  go  on,  sir. 

Sta.  Well,  sirs,  he  sat  him  down  at  mine  own  door. 
At  first,  men  thought  him  but  a  nothing,  until,  by  some¬ 
thing  prompted,  he  gave  to  an  old  beldame  a  potion, 
mixed  in  three  black  bottles;  nature  fought  for  her 
and — she  lived.  But  I  am  sure  I  tire. 

Her.  No,  no  ;  go  on. 

Sta.  Women’s  tongues  will  run,  for  so  runs  on  the 
proverb  ;  and  hers,  oh,  Esculapius,  how  it  ran  !  She 
talked  the  man  into  a  wonder.  He  in  his  prudence 
jumps  at  the  advantage — cuts  pills  and  powders,  and 
sends  out  to  the  world  nothing  but  what  these  black 
bottles  girdle  in.  Fools  flocked  in  crowds — he  became 
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rich,  I  poor.  My  honest  name  served  little  at  niy 
need,  so  with  the  remnant  of  my  riches,  I  bought  a 
commission  from  the  King,  my  master — exchanged  the 
lancet  for  the  lance,  and  became  an  archer. 

Her.  And  is  that  an  end  ? 

Sta.  The  end  itself. 

Her.  And  yet  by  the  crafty,  jour  argument  may  still 
be  falsified.  The  reason  stands,  then,  not  an  obstinate 

old  proverb? — “Two  of  a  trade - You  know  the 

rest.” 

Sta.  Will  never  agree.  Well,  have  your  merriment. 
Hut  there  are  other  causes  :  he  has  supplanted  me  in 
the  love  of  Marion  Arthur. 

Dar.  What!  Marion,  the  daughter  of  Luke  Arthur  ? 

Her.  The  richest  commoner  in  all  the  land,  sirnamed 
the  Lord  of  Islington. 

Stu.  Yes,  he  has  done  it — and  unfairly. 

Cuv.  [Stopping  him  ]  Hush  !  It  is  not  well  to  speak  of 
this. 

Sta.  You  are  right,  it  is  not  well ;  and  I  am  but  a 
fool. 

Hobedehoy.  [  Without,  L.  s.  E.]  Brush  along,  little 
Belzebub,  keep  your  body  up. 

Her.  Ah,  here  comes  a  party  of  falconers. 

Sta.  Headed  by  a  relation  of  the  lady  in  question, 
attended  by  his  father. 

Her.  Tell  me  who  are  the  worthies? 

Dar.  That  question  I  can  answer.  The  father  is  a 
strange  old  gentleman,  who  has  educated  his  son  under 
his  own  eye,  keeping  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  The  lad  is  now  upon  the  eve  of 
twenty-one ;  and,  to  sura  up  his  character  in  one 
word - 

Cav.  The  lad’s  a  fool. 

Dar.  Exactly.  But  he  comes  for  you  to  pass  your 
judgment  on. 

Sir  Balaam.  [Without.']  Keep  your  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  don’t  meddle  with  the  crupper. 

Hobedehoy.  [Without.]  Come  along,  little  Belzebub, 

[Music. 

Enter  Master  Methusalem  Hobedehoy,  l.  s.  e.,  mounted 
on  a  pony,  and  attended  by  Sl.R  Balaam. 

Sir  B.  That’s  a  good  lad  ;  don’t  turn  him  too  sharply 
routi  i  the  corner. 
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Hob.  To  be  sure  I  won't.  There  he  goes,  as  clean  as 
a  whistle — don't  he,  father  1 

Hugo.  A  fair  good  even’  to  you,  sirs. 

Hob.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  master  soldier-man,  or  I 
shall  run  over  you  and  the  whole  regiment. 

Sta.  Save  you. 

Hob.  Same  to  you,  Master  Stanley.  Give  me  your 
hand ;  but  don’t  come  near  my  Bucephle  horse’s-hoofs, 
in  case  he  puts  his  upon  yours. 

Sta.  Oh,  never  fear. 

Her.  But  why  to  so  gentle  a  steed  do  you  give  so  sad 
a  name  as  Belzebub  ? 

Hob.  Because  he  is  such  a  wicked  little  rascal.  You 
should  just  see  him  play  his  tricks  down  in  the  meadow. 

Hugo.  How  old  are  you,  young  gentleman  ? 

Hob.  (c.)  I’m  nineteen  and  three-quarters,  and  in  four 
years  more  I  shall  be  twenty-one. 

Sir  B.  He  is  my  own  dear  sou — a  perfect  innocent — 
brought  up  under  my  own  system  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a 
perfect  child  of  nature. 

Hob.  Yes,  I’m  father’s  natural  child — an’t  I,  father? 

Hugo.  Farewell  to  you,  gentlemen ;  for  we  must  on 
to  the  wood  of  Hornsey,  to  track  the  ruffian  Steelcap. 

Sir  B.  Who  is  Steelcap,  I  pray  ye? 

Her.  Some  say  he  is  a  disbanded  officer,  who,  from 
an  affront,  has  leagued  himself  with  soldiers  of  like 
desperate  fortune;  others,  from  constant  evasion  of  pur¬ 
suit,  believe  him  to  be  a  demon.  But,  rest  the  matter 
as  it  may,  he  has  plundered  with  security,  and  flies 
from  us  like  a  bird. 

Hob.  A  bird,  eh  !  Oh,  then  you  shall  soon  have  him. 

Hugo.  How  ? 

Hob.  Put  some  salt  upon  his  tail,  and  then  you  may 
catch  him. 

Sir  B.  How  innocently  he  talks,  don’t  he  ?  I’m  as 
proud  of  him  as  Croesus  was  of  his  cash ;  and  he  loves 
me,  too.  Don’t  you  love  your  poor  old  father  better  than 
anything  in  all  the  world  ?  Don’t  you,  my  sweet  ? 

Hob.  Yes,  better  than  anything  but  treacle.  But 
what’s  that  great  iron  hammer  for,  chained  to  the  Clerk’s 
Well  ?  And  there’s  some  reading,  too,  upon  the  bricks. 

Sta.  Why,  here  it  appears  bides  the  old  woman  of  the 
well  ;  and  the  words  of  the  legend,  I  think,  run  thus  : 

“  Good  passenger,  I  will  your  fortunes  tell. 

If  you  strike  with  the  hammer  thrice 
Upon  this  holy  well.’' 
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Hob.  Oh,  strike  away,  Master  Stanley,  let’s  have  our 
fortune  told !  Hold !  Strike  away,  there’s  a  good 
fellow  ! 

Sta.  Shall  I,  gentlemen  ? 

Hugo.  Ay,  do — for  the  sake  of  its  novelty. 

Sta.  I  obey  you.  [He  strikes  three  times. — Music,^  See, 
’tis  done  ! 

Enter  Woman  of  the  Well,  r.  s.  e. 

Worn.  The  hammer  hath  fallen  three  times.  I  have 
been  summoned,  and  I  am  here.  Who  would  their 
fortunes  know  ?  For  the  sun  will  soon  sink  to  his  ocean 
bed,  and  when  the  shadow  of  night  comes  on,  the  gift  of 
prophecy  will  leave  me.  Say,  who  would  their  fortunes 
know? 

Sta.  I! 

Hugo.  I ! 

Her.  I! 

Sir  B.  I ! 

Hob.  And  I  and  my  little  horse. 

Worn.  [To  Stanley,  leaning  upon  her  staff. ^  First,  stand 
forth  you.  [Taking  his  hand.'] — In  you  there  is  much 
worth,  also  much  rashness.  Beware — your  steps  are 
ever  near  a  folded  snake  !  Tread  not  upon  it  till  the 
time  shall  come — and  it  will  come ! 

Sta.  But  when  ? 

Worn.  When  its  folds  would  encircle  your  bride. 

Sta.  Stay,  give  me  a  key  to  your  hieroglyphic.  By 
this  snake  do  you  mean  the  stranger  Clerk  of  Clerken- 
well.  Am  I  right? 

Worn.  I  bend  my  head  in  answer. — Back  ! 

Sta.  I  understand  you.  [Music. — Exit,  l. 

Hugo.  Now  mine. 

Worn.  Now  yours — You  are  a  man  of  honour,  and 
will  live  a  life  of  honour. 

Hugo.  Bravely  spoken !  I  am  content. 

Her.  And  my  fate  to  come  ? 

Worn.  Will  be  the  same  as  his. 

Sir  B.  Now  mine. 

Worn.  As  for  you,  you  are  not  so  old  in  years  as  you 
are  in  folly. 

Hob.  [Aside.]  If  she  isn’t  calling  the  old  gentleman 
a  fool !  Oh,  what  a  deep  one  ! 

Worn.  You  are  also  attached  too  much  to  the  fairest 
part  of  the  creation  for  your  years.  You  love  them 
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because  they  are  young  and  pretty — they  hate  you, 
because  you  are  old  and  ugly. 

Hob.  [Aside.}  There’s  a  nut  for  his  tooth  to  crack  ! 

Sir  B.  This  is  most  insolent ! 

Worn.  Hold  !  It  is  not  I  that  speak  ;  it  is  the  stars, 
and  I  am  but  their  minister. 

Hob.  [Advancing. }  There’s  something  very  remarkable 
in  me— now,  isn’t  there  ? 

Worn,  Yes  ;  a  fair  promise  to  be  a  greater  fool  than 
thy  father  ! 

Hob.  No,  no,  it  can’t  be — because  it’s  impossible. 

Worn.  But  away  !  The  grass  must  not  grow  under  the 
heels  of  Steel-Cap’s  pursuers.  F'arewell — and  let  the 
blessing  of  the  wretched  be  as  balm  upon  you  ! 

[3jt/sic. —  Exit,  R.  s.  E, 

Hugo.  You  say  truly. — Archers,  to  your  arms  ! 

Her.  Billsmen,  to  yours! 

Hob.  [Mounting  his  pony.]  Come  up,  Belzebub — come 
along,  father ! 

Her.  March  !  and  a  helmet  full  of  gold  to  the  first 
who  may  discover  Steelcap. 

Hob.  Halt!  And  I’ll  cut  off  my  pony’s  tail  to  make  a 
feather  for  the  soldier  that  takes  him  prisoner. 

Her.  Onward  to  the  wood  of  Hornsey. 

Hob.  Onward  to  home  and  a  supper  of  boiled  sau¬ 
sages  and  sugar.  Come  along,  father  !  Gently,  Bu¬ 
cephalus  ! 

[Exeunt  Heron  and  Party,  L.  s.  E.,  Hugo  and  Party,  R.  s.  E. 
SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Luke  Arthur, 

Music. — Enter  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  r. 

Clerk,  (c.)  A  fair  and  goodly  roof  is  this  I  now  stand, 
under.  But  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  mine — 
and  it  shall.  On  certain  days  I  ask  myself  the  question, 
Who  am  I?  And  now  the  time  is  come  to  probe  my 
feelings  to  the  quick.— Shall  1  do  it  honestly?  Why 
not  ?  He  w  ho  deceives  others,  must  be  a  fool  indeed  to 
cast  a  shadow  o’er  the  truth — deceive  himself — and,  like 
the  scorpion,  die  by  his  own  sting.  Am  I  the  man? 
Not  I  ?  So  now  to  peep  into  the  perils  of  my  fortune. 
My  three  black  vials  have  done  me  faithful  service. 
Men  sw'allow  their  contents  in  health,  to  prevent  their 
being  sick  ;  and  those  who  ail,  drink  lustily  to  be  again 
in  health.  Thus  tar,  so  good.  One  thing  is  certain. 
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my  medicines  do  little  harm  to  those  I  hate  not ;  but  to 
those  I  hate,  they  wither.  To  sum  up  all,  I  am  a 
villain !  The  power  which  formed  me  forgot  to  add  a 
heart.  I  know  no  passion  but  avarice,  and  avarice 
shall  absorb  me.  I  have  said  to  myself,  Luke  Arthur’s 
patrimony  shall  become  mine,  and  so  it  shall. 

Enter  Ldke  Arthur,  l. 

Luke.  Good  even,  Master  Leech. 

Clerk.  Health  to  my  friend. 

Luke.  You  wish,  I  fear,  in  vain.  To-day  I  could  not 
hunt,  and  you  see  me  now  with  a  leaning-staff ;  but 
come  hither.  Now  look  into  my  eyes,  and  answer  me 
with  truth — 1  would  ask  to  know  the  merit  of  the  drug 
you  deal  in  ? 

Clerk.  Ask  of  the  numbers  cured. 

Luke.  This  is  no  answer. 

Clerk.  All  that  I  can  give. 

Luke.  Can  one  universal  medicine  do  universal  good  ? 

Clerk.  If  to  thrive  in  the  world  is  to  be  good.  How 
have  I  thriven  but  by  this? 

Luke.  True.  Still  through  my  years  I  have  lived  the 
slave  of  prejudice. 

Clerk.  Prejudice  is  folly.  Folly  kills  more  than  the 
sword. 

Luke.  What  mean  you  ? 

Clerk.  Give  me  your  pulse.  [Feeling  it.'}  Yes  it  is  so. 

Luke.  ’Tis  what? 

Clerk.  The  only  chance  to  save  your  life. 

Luke.  By  what  means  ? 

Clerk.  By  the  means  of  that  medicine  you  will  not 
take. 

Luke.  Contained  in  the  three  black  vials  ? 

Clerk.  Even  so. 

Luke.  Is  there  no  other  hope  ? 

Clerk  None  that  I  know. 

Luke.  And  is  there  instant  danger  ? 

Clerk.  Instant. 

Luke.  Fly  to  your  laboratory,  and  bring  me  the  balm 
I  thirst  for.  My  friend — ray  brother,  fly. 

Clerk.  No,  I  stir  not  from  the  board  I  stand  on.  I 
have  a  case  about  me — I  knew  you  would  need,  and  I 
have  brought  them — 

[5/ior4;s  a  rich  case,  containing  the  three  black  bottles. 

Luke.  In  good  time  comes  our  buttler  with  a  cnp  and 
salver.  Ho  !  b  3 
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Enter  Absolom  Atkins,  with  a  cup  and  salver,  L. 

Clerk.  Am  I  to  pour  ? 

Luke.  Yes,  do,  and  be  speedy. 

\_/ls  the  Clerk  pours  into  the  cup,  Absolom  looks  inquiringly  at 

him.  Luke  Arthur  takes  the  cup  and  drinks.^ 

Clerk.  How  feel  you  ? 

Luke.  With  increased  life  and  vigour.  See,  I  can 
cast  away  niy  crutch.  \_Throws  it  off. 

Clerk.  I  knew  you  would. 

Luke.  Oh,  niy  friend  !  if  there  is  sincerity  on  earth,, 
it  dwells  within  this  bosom. 

Clerk.  She  also  dwells  in  mine.  Oh,  how  I  hate  a 
hypocrite. 

Luke.  And  so  do  I.  Let  us  embrace. 

Clerk.  [Embracing.]  Such  honour  chokes  me. 

Luke.  You  shad  be  my  heir. 

Cltrk.  But  your  daughter  ? 

Luke.  Shall  wed  you. 

Clerk.  She  respects  me. 

Luke.  She  shall  love  you. 

Clerk.  And  marry  me? 

Luke.  Marry  you. 

Clerk.  Then  I  am  well  content.  [Aside.]  About  her 
love,  I  am  not  so  particular.  Yet  stay  ;  what  will  my 
rival  feay  to  this,  the  gentle  Master  Stanley  ? 

Luke.  Thy  rival — thine !  Can  a  tortoise  rival  an 
elephant?  Go  to.  He  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
my  dislike,  by  entering  the  army.  My  daughter  wedded 
to  a  soldier  !  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Clerk.  May  I  plead  for  him  ? 

Luke.  What,  point  a  dagger  to  destroy  thy  own  happi¬ 
ness?  For  shame!  curb  this  folly.  Thou  art  too  good- 
hearted  and  too  kind  a  man. 

Clerk.  Well,  1  confess  ray  weakness,  and  perhaps  I 
am.  But,  good  sir,  consider  my  ill  deserts,  and  my 
undeserving - 

Luke.  1  will  consider  nothing  ;  she  shall  be  thine. 
A  notary  waits  without — my  testament  I’ll  alter  in  thy 
favour;  and,  should  death  cut  me  off,  half  Islington 
shall  come  to  you — to  Marion,  nothing.  No  more,  I 
have  said  it.  [  Exit,  r. 

Clerk.  So,  then,  his  riches  come  to  me,  whether  she 
wed  or  not.  Will  she?  1  hope  she  wont — the  fortune 
being  secure.  But  I,  per  force,  must  be  a  monkey  for 
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the  time,  get  sentimental,  and  thinner  grow  by  drinking 
vinegar.  Well,  Hymen  speed  me.  Ha,  ha  !  he’s  back 
again. 

Re-enter  Luke  Arthur,  l. 

Luke.  Marion  sleeps  at  Highgate.  On  the  morning, 
on  her  return,  will  you  go  forth. 

Clerk.  I  haste. 

Luke.  Stay  ;  I  forgot  to  question  when  I  should  take 
the  second  draught. 

Clerk.  At  the  fifth  hour.  But  take  not  the  third, 
which  is  a  bottle  different  from  the  rest,  until  I  tell  you. 

Luke.  I  will  not.  [Lait,  R. 

Clerk.  And,  when  you  do,  you  take  your  deatli.  Now 
then  to  Marion.  [Music. — Exit,  l. 

SCENE  III. —  Recesses  of  Hornsey  Wood  —  a  long 

avenue  of  trees,  at  the  extremity  of  icliich  the  sun  is 

seen  setting — An  old  oak  tree,  c. 

Eyiter  Steel-Cap  the  Cruel,  with  a  basket,  and  Steel- 
Cap  THE  Sturdy,  up  the  avenue,  r.  c. 

S.  the  C.  I  tell  you,  our  leader  is  a  milksop,  with  no 
more  brains  than  his  bugle-horn.  He  is  too  humane 
for  his  situation.  You  know  our  haunt  we  name  the 
Rat  Trap,  commonly  called  the  Castle  of  Jack  Straw  ? 

S.  the.  S.  What,  where  you  invented  the  bed  to  sink 
through  the  floor  into  the  vault  beneath,  with  the  sleep¬ 
ing  travellers  ? 

S.  the  C.  Yes  ;  and  when  we  got  them  there,  we 
took  their  money,  and  smothered  them.  Delightful 
amusement,  wasn’t  it: 

S.  the  S.  VV  hy,  yes— pretty  tidy. 

A',  the  C.  Yet  Steel-Cap  calls  it  murder.  To  cut  a  man’s 
throat  when  he  is  awake  is  certainly  murder  ;  but  to 
smother  him  in  his  sleep,  when  he  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  can't  be  any  harm  whatever.  But  I'll  have 
the  best  of  him  yet.  Suppose  we  set  fire  to  St.  Mary’s 
Nunnery,  at  Clerkenwell,  and  burn  the  nuns  in  their 
beds.  VV  hen  he  is  out  upon  the  prowl.  I’ll  persuade 
the  Caps  I’m  acting  under  his  orders.  I  know  a  portal 
that  leads  to  the  altar’s  foot ;  we  will  enter,  plunder  the 
shrine,  set  fire  to  the  priory,  and  then  swear  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  Now  that’s  what  I  call  per¬ 
forming  my  duty. 
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S.  the  S.  Ab,  that  it  is. 

iS.  the  C.  And  you  will  stand  by  me  ? 

S.  the  S.  That  I  will.  [Distant  bugle  heard.']  Ah  ! 
this  bugle - 

S.  the  C.  It  is.  [Music. 

S.  the  S.  At  last  you  have  brought  us  some  food. 

S.  the  C.  Yes  ;  supper  enough  for  two,  and  two  and 
forty  to  eat  it.  But  spread,  for  I  see  the  moon  is  up. 
[They  spread  a  cloth  unde)'  the  old  oak  tree,  C.J  We  have 
been  so  hemmed  in  by  the  black  billsmen  and  the  king’s 
archer-guard,  that  our  provision  has  been  expended 
many  days.  See  here—  one  quartern  of  corn  taken 
from  a  peasant  is  all  we  have  for  forty  horses  ;  and 
this  old  goose,  which  looks  as  tough  as  the  devil,  is  all 
we  have  for  two  and  forty  brothers. 

S.  the  S.  Do  the  Caps  know  of  this  supper  2 

S.  the  C.  [Taking  off  his  bugle.]  Do  they  not  ?  A  hun¬ 
gry  man’s  nose  is  an  excellent  director. 

S.  the  S.  Why  do  you  take  oft' your  bugle  ? 

S.  the  C.  That  you  may  blow  three  times  when  the 
meat  is  ready. 

S.  the  S.  Where  are  you  going? 

S.  the  C.  To  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  to  get  a  leathern 
bottle  of  wine  ;  for,  ’tween  you  and  I,  I  know  a  hollow 
tree  that  contains  one. 

S.  the  S.  God  speed  you. 

[Ex'it  Steel- Cap  the  Cruel,  L.  s.  E, 

Hobedehoy.  [Calling  without,  R.]  Hillioh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Enter  Master  Methusalem  Hobedehov,  upon  his 

pony,  R. 

Hob.  Well,  this  is  a  bad  business;  Belzebub  is  quite 
tired,  and  can’t  keep  his  body  up  any  longer.  Instead  of 
taking  the  road  I  recommended,  he  took  the  road 
he  recommended  to  himself ;  and  here  we  are,  in  lieu 
of  being  at  home  and  a-bed  together,  a  gipsying  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  in  the  middle  of  Hornsey  Wood. 
Bless  me  !  here’s  a  peck  measure  containing  corn,  too. 
Here’s  a  bushel  full  of  luck  !  Oh,  an’t  Belzebub  and 
I  both  of  us  in  a  good  thing  together  !  [Gives  corn  to  Bel¬ 
zebub,  who  eats.]  Well,  now  for  myself.  What  a  capital 
thing  is  a  hunting-knife  !  I’ll  make  myself  cosey  ;  day 
will  soon  break,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find  my  way 
out  of  the  wood  quite  comfortable.  I  won’t  be  alone 
either— ril  fancy  myself  with  a  large  party.  Would 
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you  like  a  bit  of  the  brown,  Master  White?  Certainly. — 
Miss  What’s-your-name,  a  small  portion  of  the  goose’s 
kidney  ?  If  you  please,  sir.  Beelzebub,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you.  You’d  rather 
notl  Then,  John,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  open 
the  bottle.  Then  I’ve  done — you  may  remove  the  cloth, 
and  bring  me  up  some  pickled  salmon,  and  some  al¬ 
monds  and  raisins.  Come,  this  is  free  and  easy  ! — But 
hav’nt  I  been  making  more  free  than  welcome?  Who 
cares  ? — I  an’t  afraid  of  nobody,  not  even  of  Steel-Cap 
and  all  his  followers.  Here’s  a  horn,  and  as  I've  lost 
uiy  voice,  perhaps  by  blowing  it  somebody  may  come  to 
help  me.  [Blowing.^  Blast  the  first !  [Blowing  agam.^ 
Blast  the  second,  and  nobody  come!  [Blowing  again.] 
Blast  the  third !  [Music. 

Steel-Cap  discovered  among  the  boughs  oj  the  old  oak  tree,  c. 

Enter  all  the  Steel-Caps  from  the  bushes,  r.  and  l.  with 

torches  in  their  hands. 

Hob.  Oh,  lord  !  who  is  there  above  me  ?  [Gom^,  l. 

Ste.  [Jumping  from  the  tree.]  Steel-Cap  ! 

[Distant  march  heard. 

Hob.  Oh,  if  here  don’t  come  the  archers  ! 

Ste.  (c.)  Speak,  and  you  die  !  [To  the  Steel-Caps.] 
Back  ! — Out  with  the  lights,  and  to  ambush ! 

[Music. — They  retire  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared. 

Hob.  Well,  I  never - 1  declare,  my  heart  has  got 

into  my  mouth,  and  I  can’t  force  it  back  again ! 

Enter  Heron  de  Burgh  and  Hugo,  with  Archers,  Bills- 
men,  S^c.,  R.  and  L. 

Her.  Stand,  there ! 

Hob.  I  don’t  think  I  can,  my  knees  knock  together 
so.  Some  of  you,  fetch  me  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon, 
for  really  I  can’t  keep  my  body  up  in  the  smallest 
manner. 

Hugo.  What,  Master  Methusalem  Hobedehoy !  is  it 
you  ? 

Hob.  Yes,  I  am  that  lovely  individual. 

Hugo.  What,  do  you  find  it  pleasant  to  go  picking 
blackberries  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? 

Hob.  No,  I  find  it  very  unpleasant. 

Her.  Perhaps  you  have  found  a  bird’s  nest? 

Hob.  No  ;  but  I  have  found  a  nest  of  vipers  :  I  have 
found  Steel-Cap  and  his  whole  company. 
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Hugo.  Where  is  be  ?  for  we  cannot  dally  time,  and 
are  in  haste  to  reach  St.  Mary’s  Nunnery. 

Hoh.  Why,  he  is - [Aside.]  Perhaps,  if  I  was  to 

tell,  he  would  shoot  me  to  death  from  the  tops  of  one 
of  those  treeses. 

Her.  Where  is  he  ? 

Hob.  Yes  ;  that’s  exactly  what  I  want  to  tnow. 

Hugo.  And  we  want  to  know. 

Hob.  Yes,  exactly.  Whatever  you  say  true  is  quite 
correct.  That’s  what  we  all  want  to  know,  you  know. 

Her.  Come,  sir,  it  is  not  well  to  trifle  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  king.  Our  time  is  brief.  You  said  you 
saw  him — tell  us  where  h«  is. 

Hob.  Oh,  yes,  I  said  I  saw  him,  but  then  it  was  in 
my  dreams,  and  when  I  was  asleep  and  perhaps  that 
makes  a  ditference. 

Her.  [To  the  Archers,  ^c.]  Onward  ! 

Hob.  What,  won’t  you  take  me  with  you,  then? 

Hugo.  Your  folly,  sir,  deprives  you  of  an  escort  and 
our  company.  Begone!  On! 

[Mksic. — Exeunt  Heron,  Hugo,  Archers,  Billsmen,  ^x., 
R.  and  L. 

Hob.  Oh,  will  I  stop  here,  though?  I’ll  get  upon 
Beelzebub,  and  gallop  olBF  like  Goliath. 

Re-enter  the  St eel-Ckv 8  from  their  ambush. 

All.  Stand !  [Chord. 

Hob.  Ditto  repeated  > — All  over  again  I — These  iron- 
hearted  fellows  will  flay  me  alive,  and  make  steel 
purses  of  my  skin,  to  put  their  money  in. 

Ste.  Young  stripling,  1  know  you  well. 

Hob.  Do  you,  indeed?  How  are  you?  Pm  very 
glad  to  see  you. 

Ste,  Back  ! 

Hob.  Oh,  lord  ! 

Ste.  Brother,  secure  him  in  a  proper  prison. 

Hob.  Send  me  to  prison  !  Why,  you  have  got  no 
warrant. 

Ste.  I  warrant  me  we  will  find  one. 

Hob.  What  is  it  ? 

Ste.  My  pleasure.  [To  the  Caps.]  And  there  he  must 
remain  till  his  father  sends  for  his  ransom  a  thousand 
crowns. 

Hob.  Bless  you,  I’m  not  worth  fifty. 
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Ste.  Away  with  him  !  [^Hobedehoy  is  taken  offj  R.  S.  E.] 
"What  ho,  there  !  A  monk’s  frock  and  cowl ! 

S.  the  C.  Where  go  you? 

Ste.  Not  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary,  to  fire  the  altar, 
nor  to  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  to  murder  travellers  in  their 
sleep.  Come  nearer  :  be  sure  you  don’t  do  either. 

S.  the  C.  And  why  not  1 

Ste.  Because,  as  surely  as  you  do,  you  die.  {^Calling.] 
Ho  !  wine  ! 

S.  the  C.  Wine  !  where  should  we  get  wine? 

Ste.  From  the  cellars  of  Steel-Cap.  You  shall  have 
I  wine  and  food  in  plenty,  and  by  the  hands  ot  your 
I  wives  and  children.  What  ho  ! 

Enter  Women  and  Children,  R.  and  L.  s.  E.,  with  wine  and 

provisions. 

1  See,  the  sun  rises.  Swear  to  be  true  by  my  axe,  in  the 
I  rosy  light  of  the  morning ! 

^  CHORUS. — {Strong  Picola  accompaniment.) 

Ste.  Swear — swear  to  be  true  ! 

All.  Fidelity  we  swear  unto  you. 

[A  lark  is  heard  singing  in  the  distance. — The  Steel-Caps 
point  upward. 

All.  Hark  !  the  merry  lark  in  the  morning  sky 
Tells  us  the  breaking  of  the  day  is  nigh. 

Ste.  Swear — swear  to  be  true  ! 

!  All.  Fidelity  we  swear  unto  you  ! 

[^Exeimt,  L. — The  Chorus  dies  away  in  the  distance  as  the 
scene  cbses. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Landscape. — Morning. 

Enter  Absolom  Atkins,  l. 

I  Abs.  I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  wet  to-day — the 

(wind  seems  southerly  ?  I  hope  the  weather  will  be 
sunshiny,  because  I’m  sent  by  my  master  to  meet  my 
young  mistress  on  her  way  home  to  Islington-manor, 
I  and  conduct  her  and  Dorothea,  the  Dairy-maid,  with 
proper  politeness  and  subservient  civility.  The  Clerk 
i  was  certainly  correct  when  he  said  I  was  in  love,  for  I 
I  do  love  that  Dorothea  dearly.  I  began  a  poem  upon 
I  her  the  other  day,  when  I  was  sharpening  the  forks, 
and  I  should  have  finished  it,  too,  if  I  hadn’t  nearly  cut 
my  finger  oflf  with  the  carving-knife. 


I 
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Oh,  Dorothea  Daisy, 

You  drive  me  crazy 
No  doubt  you  would  make 
The  besteses  of  wives, 

And  here  I  stop,  because 

I’ve  cut  my  finger  with  the  knives. 

[Dorothea  Daisy  singing  without,  R. 
O,  come  with  me  to  the  summer  brook, 

Li  ra  la — so  mellow  ; 

Oh,  come  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

For  you’re  a  charming  fellow. 

Abs.  That’s  my  Dorothea’s  voice,  and  by  charming 
fellow  she  evidently  alludes  to  me.  The  young  woman 
is  decidedly  of  ray  own  opinion  on  the  point.  There  an’t 
much  of  me,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then  I’m  a  fine  figure,  and 
beautifully  disproportioned.  Ah,  I  remember  the  artist 
who  painted  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  Kettle-drum, 
wanted  to  make  a  model  of  my  leg  in  cork,  and  to 
sketch  an  historical  picture  of  my  nose,  to  put  up  for  a 
procession,  in  a  gilt  moulding,  because,  he  said,  Ivv  as  as 
handsome  as  the  Shepherd  Demonis,  who  behaved  very 
improper  to  one  of  the  Venus’ses,  in  the  Heathen  poly- 
thology. 

Enter  Dorothea  Daisy,  r. 

Dor.  (c.)  This  way,  my  lady.  Ah  !  there  she  stops 
again  to  draw  into  her  book  an  old  tree,  with  a  puddle 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Oh,  dearee  me  !  I’ve  no  patience 
with  her. 

Abs.  The  beloved  girl  !  she  seems  as  mild  as  a  horse- 
chestnut  this  morning. 

Dor.  Oh,  here  she  comes  at  last!  Lauk,  my  lady, 
what  a  time  I  have  been  waiting. 

Enter  Marion  Arthur,  R„  witha  pencil  and  drawing- 

book. 

Mar.  Tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  memento  of  it 
in  my  tablet — look. 

Dor.  Ah,  I  suppose  that’s  a  man’s  head  ? 

Mar.  No,  child,  that’s  a  wood. 

Dor.  Oh,  a  wooden  head,  is  it?  Why,  really, ’tis 
very  natural ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  a  pig? 

Mar.  A  pig  1  no,  ’tis  a  peacock.  Give  me  the  book 
again,  since  you  are  so  much  mistaken.  [Takes  the  book. 
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Dor.  [^side.]  Dearee  me,  what  a  huff  she  is  in  !  but 
I’ll  put  her  into  a  good  temper,  and  make  her  as  smooth 
as  a  box  iron  over  a  blanket.  [7o  Marion.]  Why,  you 
see,  my  lady,  the  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that 
instead  of  drawing  old  trees,  and  cottages  without 
Avindows,  and  little  children  at  the  door  making  dirt- 
pies,  you  ought  to  draw  something  more  vigorous. 

Ahs.  Oh,  what  a  dear  it  is  !  I  wish  1  was  her  shoe, 
that  she  might  tread  upon  me. 

Mar.  Draw  what,  Dorothea? 

Dor.  '1  he  altar  from  St.  Mary’s  Nunnery,  with  you 
standing  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Master  Stanley  Dlake, 
that’s  now  gone  for  a  soldier  on  the  other:  he,  some¬ 
how  in  this  position,  stretching  out  his  right  hand,  with 
fifty  crowns,  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble  j  and  I,  somehow 
in  this  position,  receiving  it  with  my  left,  and  dropping 
him  a  courtesy. 

Mar.  Stanley  Blake!  Not  a  word  of  him;  ’tis  a 
forbidden  name,  not  to  be  hinted  at. 

Dor.  You  don’t  love  him? 

Enter  Stanley  Blake,  l.,  listening. 

Mar.  No. 

Dor.  What,  not  love  him? 

Mar.  No,  not  love  him  exactly  . 

Dor.  1 11  bet  a  brazen  thimble  to  your  silver  one 
you  do. 

Mar.  No,  no,  w'e  will  not  bet,  for  I  might  chance  to 
lose  my  wager.  But  why  should  I  seek  to  deceive 
you,  my  faithful  girl?  why  not  repose  in  your  bosom 
part  of  the  sorrow  which  rends  to  agony  my  own? 
That  I  loved,  and  I  do  love  Stanley  Blake,  be  witness, 
heaven  !  But  mark  me,  we  meet  no  more!  never — Oh. 
never  !  [Stanley  Blake  crosses  behind  to  a. 

Dor.  Perhaps  you  love  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell? 

Mar.  (r.  c.)  I  respect  him  for  his  virtues. 

Dor.  (c.)  I  don’t.  I  think  he’s  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing;  besides,  I  hate  doctors,  they  send  you  such 
nasty  stuff  to  take  when  you  are  ill,  and  such  long  bills 
to  pay  afterwards. 

Mar.  Come,  pass  we  on  over  the  bridle-way  to 
Islingtowne  ?  my  father  will  be  waiting  me. 

Dor.  But  a  word  for  Stanley  Blake,  before  we  go. 

3Iar.  Not  one  ;  all  that  has  passed  between  us  is  as  a 
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dream,  forgotten.  If  he  was  now  in  my  presence  and 
knelt  at  my  feet,  not  a  word  should  pass  mj  lips,  though 
my  heart  should  break  with  its  silence.  \_Stanley  kneels, 
and  kisses  her  hand.]  Stanley  Blake  ! 

Sta.  Your  lips  have  moved — you  have  spoken  my 
name — have  broken  your  vow!  Marion,  forgive  me. 

[S/ie  utters  a  faint  scream,  and  falls  into  his  arms. 

Abs.  Well,  really,  while  they  are  billing  and  cooing, 
I  don’t  see  why  Dorothea  and  I  should’nt  be  a  little 
amorous.  I’ll  stick  up  to  her.  iCrossing  to  c.]  Dorothea  ! 

Dor.  Ah,  Master  Absolom  !  how  fare  you  ? 

Abs.  You  know  that  1  love  you. 

Dor.  Ah  !  but  I  would  have  a  proof  of  your  love. 

Abs.  Can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  love  than  this  ? 
See,  I  have  brought  your  pattens  out  with  me,  in  case 
the  roads  should  be  muddy,  wrapped  up  in  ray  best 
silk  handkerchief. 

Dor.  My  faithful  Absolom  1 

A6.S.  My  beloved  Dolly  !  {Turns  to  Stanley.]  Never 
mind  us,  young  people,  you  may  do  as  you  like — we 
shan’t  look  round,  but  sit  down  with  our  backs  to  you, 
and  pick  up  the  buttercups. 

Dor.  No,  no,  we  don’t  know  nothing. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  have  the  politeness. 

{Ee  spreads  his  kei'chief  on  the  ground.  L.  s.  E. ;  they  sit  down, 

with  their  backs  towards  Stanley  and  Marion,  who  come 

forward,  c. 

Sta.  But  this  strange  and  subtle  Clerk — you  cannot 
love  him  ? 

Mar.  If  I  followed  my  father’s  wish,  I  should. 

Sta.  Oh,  hate  him,  Marion,  and  bitterly. 

Mar.  For  what? 

Sta.  For  the  ruin  he  has  brought  on  me. 

Mar.  The  ruin  brought  upon  yourself. 

Sta.  Upon  myself!  how? 

Mar.  By  abandoning  a  profession,  of  which  you  were 
an  ornament. 

Sta.  Say,  rather,  a  profession  which  abandoned  me. 
The  tide  set  in  against  me. 

Mar.  You  should  have  stemmed  the  torrent. 

Sta.  The  age  of  quackery  seemed  to  be  born  again. 
My  fortune  left  me,  coin  by  coin ;  your  father  grew 
colder  every  day  ;  what  remained  for  me  but  despair, 
or  to  do  as  I  have  done — and  join  the  army. 

Mar.  And  by  this  means,  Stanley,  to  wound  my 
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father’s  prejudice  still  further  to  thee,  and  to  render  a 
union  with  the  woman  you  love  impossible. 

Sia,  What  was  left  me  but  the  sword  at  my  side, 
and  the  arm  that  nature  gave  to  grasp  it? 

Mar.  Hold,  Stanley  Blake !  the  sword  is  a  lalse 
arbiter,  unless  it  be  the  sword  of  justice.  Men’s  minds 
should  fight  together,  and  not  their  weapons ;  and  the 
day  will  dawn,  ere  many  centuries  shall  fly,  when  mas¬ 
sacres  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  conquerors 
be  crowned  for  the  good  they  do  mankind,  and  not  the 
blood  they  spill. 

Sta.  What  mean  you? 

Mar.  That  the  hired  soldier  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
bread  made  bitter  by  his  brother’s  death ;  that  specu¬ 
lators  in  blood — men,  generals,  and  all,  shall  blush  to 
call  the  murders  they  commit — glory.  [^Going. 

Sta.  [^Taking  her  hand.}  Leave  me  not  tnus,  I  implore 
you  ! 

Mur.  I  hear  a  step  ;  unhand  me,  sir ! 

Sta.  Nay,  listen,  but  for  a  moment  listen. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech — I  do  command  you! 

Music. — Enter  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  hastily^  i-. 

Clerk.  Minion  !  let  go  the  lady’s  hand. 

Sta.  [^Drawmg  his  su;t)rd.]  Minion  I  have  at  thee. 

Clerk.  IDrawing.}  Young  springall,  I  am  for  thee. 
[T/iey  are  about  tojight,  when  Marion  throws  herself  between 
them. 

Mar.  The  first  who  strikes,  strikes  through  my 
bosom. 

Clerk.  I  drop  my  point,  and  I - 

Enter  Luke  Arthur,  l. 

Abs.  Oh,  get  up,  Dolly  !  there^s  such  a  riot. 

Luke.  How  is  this  ?  Swords  drawn,  and  before  a 
woman  ?  For  shame  !  who  first  drew  weapon  ? 

Clerk.  ^Pointing  to  Stanley.}  Ask  him. 

Sta.  I. 

Clerk.  I,  sir,  was  the  first  man  drawn  upon.  But  1 
am  glad,  sir,  you  came  in — I  should  have  been  sorry^ 
very  sorry,  to  have  killed  him. 

Luke.  I  thought  you  would  not  be  the  first  aggressor. 

Clerk.  I  would  not  harm  a  worm. 

Sta.  Villain  ! 

Clerk.  He  calls  me  villain. 

Sta.  Hypocrite! 
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Clerk.  iWell,  sir,  and  should  I  be  the  man  you 
do  assert^  will  you  make  sounding  words  strong 
proof?  You  see  how  mild  I  am.  VVhatever  I  may 
think,  I  call  you  not  a  villian  ;  no,  no ;  for  1  have  too 
much  charity. 

Sta.  Furies  ! 

Mar.  Calm  yourself,  Stanley. 

Sta.  Who  can  be  calm,  when  the  devil’s  tongue  drops 
poisoned  honey? 

Clerk.  Nothing  can  be  so  bitter  as  a  bad  man’s  praise. 

Sta.  Again  ! 

Luke.  ITo  Stanley.}  Stay,  hear  me!  You  have  long 
loved  my  daughter  ;  your  follies  have  lost  ray  esteem  ; 
and  her’s,  per  force,  must  follow.  Her  hand  I’ve 
promised  this  worthy  man. 

Mar.  Hold  in  your  turn.  If  I  wed  not  Stanley  Blake, 
I  will  never  wed  ;  nor  even  him  without  your  will, 
dear  father. 

Luke.  Dear  Marion. 

Mar.  [Crossing"  to  the  Clerk,  L.]  And  you,  sir,  y'ou 
wmuld  not  take  the  hand  that  is  an  alien  to  the  heart  ? 

Clerk.  Not  if  I  loved  you  better  than  I  do,  which  is 
impossible. 

Mar.  Beloved  friend. 

Sta.  (r.)  I  shall  go  mad. 

Luke.  Now,  Stanley  Blake,  hear  tlie  last  words 
which  I  hope  may  pass  between  us  e’er  I  die.  You 
have  called  this  worthy  man  a  villain — Now,  mark  me  ! 
on  one  condition  I  will  give  you  her  hand. 

Sta.  Name  it,  and  quickly. 

Luke.  That  you  prove,  to  my  heart’s  content,  he  is 
the  villain  you  have  named  him. 

Sta  I  seize  upon  jour  words  and  write  them  on  my 
brain,  and  in  my  heart ;  and  the  day  shall  come  I’ll 
do  it  to  your  heart’s  content. 

Clerk.  You  will  do  well  to  do  it. 

Sta.  Yes,  I  will.  Marion,  dear  Marion,  let  me  not 
die  too  early  in  your  memory. 

Mar.  You  shall  not. 

Sta.  [To  the  Clerk.]  I  shall  remember  you. 

Clerk.  ISarcasHcally.]  You  do  me  honour  infinite.  I 
shall  remember  you. 

Luke.  Now  on  to  Islington. 

[Music. — Exeunt,  r.,  all  but  Absolom  and  Dorothea,  who 

come  forward,  Absolom  with  the  pattens  on. 
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Dor,  Why,  Abby  dear,  you  have  got  on  my  pattens. 

Abs.  Yes;  the  ground  is  so  wet,  that  I  am  afraid 
of  getting  wet-footed ;  besides,  they  make  me  look 
taller. 

Dor,  And  so  they  do.  Come  along  beloved  Absolom. 

Abs,  Tuck  yourself  under  ray  arm,  delightful  Doro¬ 
thea.  [Music. — Exeunty  R. 

SCENE  V. — Altar  and  Reliquary -chamber  of  St. 

Mary's  Priory — Sacred  Music. 

The  Prioress  and  Nuns  discovered  kneeling,  and  singing 
the  last  line  of  a  Latin  Hymn, 

Pri.  [Rising.]  ’Tis  done.  Our  beads  are  told,  and 
now  to  the  refectory. 

Lay  Sister.  [Coming  forward,  L.'\  Your  pardon.  But, 
holy  mother,  is  it  true  we  are  in  danger  from  the  dreaded 
Steel-Cap,  and  that  he  has  threatened  to  fire  our  monas¬ 
tery  ? 

Pri.  Fear  not;  or  at  least  for  to-night.  The  archers 
and  billsmen  hold  their  quarters  within. 

Lay  S.  A  pilgrim  monk  would  pay  devotion  at  St. 
Mary’s  shrine,  with  your  holy  pleasure. 

Pri.  Bid  him  come  in. 

Lay  S.  Enter.  [Music, 

Enter  Steel-Cap,  disguised  as  a  Monk,  L. 

Pri.  (r.)  What  news,  friar? 

Ste,  None  worth  the  telling 

Pri.  Do’st  think  Steel-Cap  will  fire  our  monastery? 

Ste.  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 

Pri.  And  why  not? 

Ste.  Becanse  he  never  did  an  action  his  soul  repented. 

Pri.  ’Tis  said  he  has  no  belief  in  heaven. 

Ste,  But  he  does  believe,  sincerely  as  the  Prioress  of 
good  St.  Mary. 

Pri.  What  would  you  ? 

Ste,  To  be  alone,  and  tell  my  beads. 

Pri.  A  goodly  purpose ;  and  we  will  leave  you. 
Heaven  watch  over  thee  !  [Exeunt  Prioress  and  Nuns,  R. 

Ste.  1  will  watch  over  thee.  They  are  gone.  What 
do  I  hear  ?  my  band  attack  this  sacred  spot,  and  without 
my  knowledge.  It  cannot  be,  and  I  know  them  better. 
Softly  !  what  does  a  robber  in  this  sainted  place?  Can 
holy- water  wash  away  the  crime  of  theft?  can — Well, 
well,  I  can  but  hope  and  pray.  Oh,  how  sick  I  am  at 
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heart,  and  wearied  so  with  want  and  toil.  Oh,  pardon, 
thou  bright  saint,  the  man  of  misery,  who  seeks  to 
pillow  his  lone  head,  and  sleeps  upon  thy  altar. 

Music. — He  lays  dimu  mar  the  altar,  C.,  aud  sleeps. 

Enter  Steel-Cap  the  Cruel  and  Steel-Cap  the 
Sturdy,  l.  s.  e. 

S.  the  C.  Ah!  some  one  is  there — a  man  asleej). 
[Drawing  a  dagoer.']  Shall  1  kill  him  ? 

S.  the  S.  'J'is  only  a  harmless  pilgrim — toucn  him 
not.  Steel-cap  would  spare  him,  I  am  certain.  We 
will  plunder  the  shrine,  and  then  set  tire  to  it;  and  let 
them  escape  that  can.  There  is  no  use  doing  more  car¬ 
nage  than  is  necessary. 

S.  the  C.  Where  are  the  Caps  1 

S.  the  S.  They  have  effected  an  entrance  under  the 
western  window.  Come.  [Music.— Exit,  r. 

S.  the  C.  1  follow.  [Exit,  R. 

Ste.  [Rising,  after  a  pause.]  Hush  !  I  thought  1  heard 
some  distant  noise.  No — the  cloisters  are  so  hollow  in 
their  sound,  you  might  hear  the  falling  of  a  rain-drop. 
[A  strong  light  seen,  L.  s.  e.]  I’ll  look  out.  Ah!  what 
do  I  see  my  own  band  putting  tire  into  the  sacristy  ? 
Ho,  Prioress!  Oh,  hour  of  shame  !  Mountains  fall  down 
and  cover  me  !  What  ho  !  [Falls. 

Enter  the  Prioress,  r. 

Pri.  How  is  this,  good  pilgrim — on  the  ground  ? 

Ste.  Why  should  I  vent  my  rage  in  idle  words,  while 
my  sword  sleeps  in  its  scabbard  ?  Woman,  your 
priory  is  a  prey  to^  rising  flames  '  Cali  up  the  archers 
and  the  billsmen.  [Svurrds  clash  without.]  Ha  !  the  w  ork 
is  begun  !  then  come  forth  mine.  [Draws  his  sword. 

Pri.  Why,  who  art  thou? 

Ste.  [Throwing  off  his  disguise.]  Steel-Cap,  the  robber. 

Prt.  Come  you  to  slay  me? 

Ste.  No,  to  save  thee.  I  tight  for  the  first  time  against 
my  own  band,  and  this  sword  shall  be  purple  to  the 
hilt.  Aw'ay,  lest  the  burning  roof  fall  down  upon  your 
/  he  fire  extends  to  various  parts  of  the  Prioru. 

Pri.  Thanks!  thanks! 

Ste.  No  thanks  to  me.  But  say,  when  you  hear  that 
Steel-Cap  died  upon  the  gibbet-tree,  that  in  his  list  of 
crimes  he  fired  not,  but  fought  for,  the  Priory  of  St. 
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Mary.  Begone.  Up,  gallant  archers  !  Steel-Cap  him¬ 
self  will  lead  you  on  !  up,  up  !  upon  them  !  [Exit,  r. 
[Music. —  The  Nun  save  seen  rushing  across  from  R.  to  l.,  pur¬ 
sued  bp  the  Steel- Cups, —  The  fre  rages,  and  the  whole  oj 
the  Building  falls  with  a  tremendous  crash, — All  the  Cha¬ 
racters  r^lsh  in  from  various  entrances,  and  form  a  picture, 
with  Steel-Cap  m  the  centre,  supporting  one  of  the  Nuns. 

END  OF  act  1. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  l.—The  Grotto  Garden. 

Enter  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  hastily,  l. 

Clerk.  Sunshine  smiles  on  my  hopes,  and  fortune 
points  them.  The  old  man  says  that  I  shall  marry 
Marion,  and  I  suppose  I  shall,  f^or  is  he  not  too  old  to 
tell  a  lie?  But  jumps  it  with  my  humour?  I  must 
consider!  He  has  made  a  will  in  my  favour.  Well 
and  good — if  he  take  (and  he  will,  no  doubt,)  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  third  bottle,  he  will  cease  to  trouble - 

That  come  to  pass,  I  step  some  sundry  staves  up  for¬ 
tune’s  ladder,  and  put  a  foot  upon  the  head  of  Stanley 
Blake,  by  marrying  Marion  Arthur.  Such  policy  is 
pleasant.  But,  I  have  a  wife  already  ;  and  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  trick,  the  only  one,  by  the  way,  since  I 
wore  a  beard,  well  played  upon  me.  1  fell  in  love, 
like  a  fool,  with  a  woman,  for  her  beauty.  She  had 
her  scruples — I  employed  a  friend  to  silence  them,  and 
to  act  a  priest.  W'ell,  seemingly  we  wedded,  as  I 
thought;  but  it  so  fell  out  that  I  struck  the  friend  in  a 
brawl,  and  he  died.  I  learnt,  full  soon,  that  he  had 
been  a  monk,  and  that  my  njarriage  was  as  strong  as  the 
ties  of  heaven  and  earth  could  make  them.  She  had  a 
brother,  too,  of  a  desperate  nature,  who  would  have 
well  avenged  her — but  no  matter  !  I  knew  him  not.  He 
never  saw  my  face,  or  knew  my  name  ;  and  she  is  either 
dead  or  far  away.  I’ll  dwell  no  more  upon  it.  I  have 
kept  her  pledge,  a  golden  locket,  enclosing  the  hair,  as 
she  said, of  her  mother.  I  have  kept  it,  too,  in  my  purse 
— I  will  remove  it  for  the  future,  lest  I  pay  it  away  in  the 
stead  of  money.  Ah  I  villain  as  I  am,  I  often  have  a 
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dreaming  thought  I  wish  I  had  not  wrouged  her,  for  it 
was  a  pity — on  my  soul  it  was. 

Enter  the  Woman  of  the  Well,  l. 

VTotn.  [Tapping  him  on  the  shoulder •'}  And  so  it  was. 

Clerk,  (c)  Whence  come  you? 

Worn.  (l.  c.)  From  the  Clerk's  Well. 

Clerk.  How  got  you  in? 

Worn.  By  the  garden  gate. 

Clerk.  What  know  you  of  me  ? 

Worn.  No  good. 

Clerk.  What  harm? 

Worn.  That  you  are  married. 

Clerk.  Who  told  you  that 

Worn.  Yourself. 

Clerk.  I? 

Worn.  ’Tis  even  so.  You  have  been  talking  much 
above  a  whisper.  Was  that  well  done  for  so  wise  a  man? 
'Tis  very  dangerous— indeed,  fair  sir,  it  is,  to  think  as 
you  do — and  to  think  aloud. 

Clerk.  You  will  not  betray  me? 

Worn.  Why  should  I?  How  will  it  turn  to  my  ad¬ 
vantage? 

Clerk.  Here’s  gold  to  keep  my  secret. 

Worn.  I’ll  do  it,  and  for  nothing.  So  keep  your 
money. 

Clerk.  You  shall  have  my  friendship. 

Worn.  You  may  keep  that  also. 

Clerk.  And  why? 

Worn.  [Crossing  to  R.]  Because  I  had  rather  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

Clerk.  Hush !  some  one  is  coming.  I  must  know 
you  better. 

Worn.  You  had  better  not. 

Clerk.  Be  brief — we  are  stolen  on.  In  a  word,  I  ask 
you  what  you  are  ? 

W om.  A  woman !  [Exit,  R. 

Clerk.  I  like  her  not — she  has  heard  something,  I 
know  not  well  how  much — and  this,  (for  her  tongue  is 
feminine,)  she’ll  tell.  The  way  to  stop  it? — it  dawns 
upon  me.  She  is  accounted  a  witch.  An  edict  lives 
that  shall  bring  her  to  the  burning  pile ;  and  men  think 
me  so  wise,  all  will  believe  my  tale,  though  I  lie 
like  Lucifer.  But  I  prate  when  I  should  act.  I’ll  to  the 
lair  of  Steel-Cap.  He  has  served  me  well  before,  and 
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’tis  a  trusty  villain.  A  villain,  said  I  ?  aye,  a  mortal 
one.  No  matter — 

We  shall  see, 

Foes  to  the  world 

Are  ever  friends  to  me.  [Music. — Exit,  L. 

Enter  Sir  Balaam  and  Mathusalem  Hobedehoy,  r. 

Hoh.  (r.  c.)  Now,  how  could  I  help  it? 

Sir  B.  To  be  forced  to  pay  a  thousand  crowns  to 
Steel-Cap  for  your  ransom,  when  you  know  very  well 
you  are  not  worth  it. 

Hob.  Every  thing  is  worth  exactly  what  it  will  fetch, 
a’nt  it? 

Sir  B.  It  is. 

Hob.  Then  I  am  worth  a  thousand  crowns,  because  I 
fetched  it. 

Sir  B.  But  consider - 

Hob.  1  wont  consider  anything. 

Sir  B.  W'ell,  well,  go  your  way.  [Looking  off,  L.] 
Here  comes  a  young  woman,  1  want  to  speak  to  her. 

Hob.  And  so  do  I. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  it’s  a  natural  defect,  at 
your  time  of  life. 

Hob.  Yes  ;  and  ’tis  a'  natural  defect  at  yours. 

Sir  B.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  saucy  lad  ;  but  go  yonr 
ways. 

Hob.  But  I’m  not  going  to  go  yet.  I  want  my  allow¬ 
ance-money. 

Sir  B.  You  are  an  extravagant  puppy. 

Hob.  I  dare  say  ;  for  everybody  says  you  are  a  jolly 
old  dog,  and  I’m  your  son,  you  know 

Sir  B.  Come,  come,  sir,  trip. 

Hoh.  [Holding  out  his  hand.^  The  tippery. 

Sir  B.  I  shan't. 

Hob.  You  won’t  ;  then  I’ll  go  and  lose  myself  in  the 
woods  again,  and  come  back  to  you  very  expensive. 

Sir  B.  [Giving  his  purse.}  There,  there  is  my  purse; 
help  yourself,  and  give  it  me  back  again. 

Hoh.  [Taking  the  money  out  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket.} 
Thankee,  papa. 

Sir  B.  Now  the  money. 

Hob,  There,  papa. 

Sir  B.  But  the  purse  is  empty. 

Hob.  And  who  said  it  wasn’t  ? 
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Sir  B.  But  you  promised  to  give  me  back  the 
money. 

Hob.  No;  I  promised  to  give  you  back  the  purse. 
As  for  the  money,  it  isn't  worth  my  while  to  mention  it. 

Sir  B.  But  it  is  mine,  tho’ - 

Hob.  Oh !  not  at  all,  because - 

Sir.  B.  Because  what,  you  young  rascal ! 

Hob.  I  mean  to  buy  high  heels  to  my  boots  with  it, 
that  I  may  keep  my  body  up,  like  a  gentleman.  [Exk,  L. 

Sir  B.  Well!  but  I  won’t  be  angry,  for  I  do  love 
that  lad  ;  he  is  so  unpresuming,  and  such  a  gentleman. 
But  here  comes  my  chickabiddy. 


Enter  Dorothea,  l. 


Sir  B.  Where  are  you  going,  heigh!  my  little  Rosy- 
posy  ? 

Dor.  I,  sir  ;  I  am  going  about  my  business. 

Sir  B.  And  what  is  your  business,  my  young  Duckev- 
diddleum? 

Dor.  No  business  of  yours,  old  Toddledetodelum. 

Sir  B.  Now,  don’t  go  away,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Dor.  Then  speak  fast,  there’s  a  good  gentlemam. 

Sir  B.  I’m  in  love  with  you. 

Dor.  Is  it  possible  ?  Oh,  you  ruinator  ! 

Sir  B.  Oh !  but  I  love  you  with  discretion  —  very 
great  discretion,  indeed. 

Dor.  Do  you  indeed? 


Sir  B.  And  I  want  a  fitting  time,  place,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  to  you. 

Dor.  Well,  then,  this  is  a  very  good  time  ;  this  a  very 
good  place  ;  and  this  is  a  very  good  opportunity. 

Sii  B,  No,  no :  I  want  to  come  and  give  you  some 
good  advice,  when  all  the  household  are  in  bed  and 
asleep.  You  understand  me. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  begin  to  be  awake.  Oh,  you  naughty 
old  rake,  without  any  teeth. 

Sir  B.  Bless  you,  I  don’t  mean  any  harm  ;  I  only 
want  to  sit  up  and  read  some  goodly  books  to  you 
which  IS  much  better  done  in  the  silence  of  the  nieht 
than  in  the  bustle  of  the  day — that’s  all.  ’ 

Dor.  Oh  I  that’s  all,  is  it  ? 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  it  is. 

opportunity  to-night. 

Str  B.  That  s  a  precious  ! 

Dor.  Yes ;  to-morrow  we  prepare  for  a  grand  ban- 
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quet — thefe  is  so  much  to  do,  and  I  am  so  far  behind 
■with  my  work,  that  you  shall  sit  up  with  me,  and  help 
me  to  pare  the  potatoes.  You  have  no  objection. 

Sir  B.  Not  in  the  least. 

Dor.  Since  the  firing  of  the  Nunnery  at  Clerkenwell, 
the  house  keeps  watch  and  ward,  to  prevent  the  same 
misfortune  falling  on  us.  So  you  must  observe,  if  you 
stir  from  your  chamber,  the  guard  will  be  up  in  arms  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

Sir  B.  But  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way. 

Dor,  Oh  !  we  won’t  stick  for  that,  if  you  have  courage. 

Sir  B.  Courage — I’m  as  bold  as  brass. 

Dor.  W ell  then,  you  have  heard  of  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  nun  ;  that  the  devil  and  the  baker  walk  up 
and  down,  and  all  over  the  castle,  every  Monday  night, 
which  is  to-night? 

Sir  B.  Yes  ;  but  do  folks  believe  if?  and  if  they  do, 
what  then  ? 

Dar.  Yon  must  put  on  the  dress  of  the  nun.  The 
guard  will  start  from  you  with  affright,  and  then  you 
I  know  you  can  come  down  to  the  kitchen  and  peel  the 
potatoes. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  that’s  all  very  well ;  but  I’m  mightily 
I  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Dor.  Oh,  dear  !  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  a  man 
I  "who  is  as  bold  as  brass,  and  yet  afraid  to  do  anything. 

Sir.  B.  She  loves  me,  and  I  relent.  I’ll  do  it. 

Dor.  Then  go  along,  and  set  about  it. 

'  Sir  B.  The  creature  !  Oh,  v/hat  a  fortunate  old 
I  man  I  am.  I  was  always  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ladies.  I'm  a  sad  boy — a  sad  boy.  [Eait,  l. 

Dor.  Yes,  and  I’ll  give  you  cause  for  being  sad  before 
I’ve  done  with  you.  Let  me  see,  Absolom  has  made  an 
appointment  with  me  at  the  same  time,  to  come  as  the 
Ghost  of  the  Baker;  Master  Methusalem  Hobedehoy, 
as  the  Devil  himself — and  they  all  think  I  love  them, 
j  when  I  only  love  Hugh  Darnley,  the  archer.  But,  if  I 
don’t  play  the  devil  with  them  all  for  their  impudence, 
may  I  never  be  married.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  TI. — A  section  of  Jack  Strata's  Castle,  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  —  A  Chamber,  with  a  chair,  c.,  a  fire-place, 

R.  c.  and  a  Bed,  i..,  to  sink  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 

lever,  which  are  seen  in  a  room  beneath,  L. — a  door, 

R.  c.  F.,  afire-place,  r.  f.,  stairs,  r. 
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Steet-Cap  the  Cruel,  Steel-Cap  the  Sturdy,  and 

Steel-Cap  the  Singer,  in  the  garb  of  Wood-cutters, 

discovered  in  the  lower  room,  sitting  by  the  fire,  drinking. 

Music. — Thunder  and  Rain, 

S.  the  Sin.  We  three  be  merry  men,  merry  men  be  we. 
Over  the  land — under  the  sea — 

Oh!  Where  will  you  find  souls  so  merry 
and  free. 

S,  the  C.  Bravely  roared.  Hark  1  there’s  a  storm 
rising — list  to  the  thunder. 

S.  the  Sin.  Put  a  light  in  the  casement,  and  that  will 
lure  some  benighted  traveller  to  our  bed  above  ;  and 
when  once  there  and  asleep - 

S.  the  C.  Round  goes  yonder  wheel,  and  down  comes 
the  bed  above  to  the  vaults  below. 

S.  the  S.  And  then  we  smother  our  guest  with  the 
bolster. 

S.  the  C.  Ay,  ours  is  a  good  trade  ;  and,  disguised 
as  honest  wood-cutters,  who  can  find  us  out? 

S.  the  Sin.  Steel -Cap  himself  will,  I  fear,  one  day. 

S.  the  C.  Fear!  you  are  always  afraid  of  something. 
You’ll  be  afraid  of  the  nose  on  your  face  some  time  or 
other. 

S.  the  Sin.  Afraid  !  prepare  to  perish. 

S.  the  C.  Perish !  what  a  big  word.  Master  Crab- 
Apple. 

*S.  the  S.  l^Interfering.']  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  gentle¬ 
men,  behave  as  gentlemen  should. 

S,  the  Sin.  I’ll  kill  him. 

S.  the  C.  I’ll  beat  the  dust  out  of  his  jerkin. 

[A  knocking  heard  at  the  door  in  the  lower  room,  c.  F. — 

Music. 

S.  the  S.  Hark  !  there’s  somebody  at  the  door.  Fling 
a  cloak  over  the  wheel.  You  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and 
seem  to  be  asleep,  and  both  of  you  try  to  look  honest. 

A  Voice.  [Wit/iout,]  House!  house! 

S.  the  S.  You  may  come  in,  sir.  [Music. 

Enter  Stanley  Blake,  at  the  Door,  r.  c.  f. 

Sta.  I  am  rain-drenched  and  wearied.  Can  you  give 
me  a  bed  on  the  instant ! 

S.  the  Sin.  Would  you  like  to  take  supper  ? 

Sta.  No,  my  good  friend,  rest  will  suffice  me.  Come, 
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I  can  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  hospitality  in  the 
morning.  Do  you  hear — I’m  ready. 

iS.  the  C.  Do  you  hear,  Finefinger  ?  This  is  to  be 
your  chamber-maid,  sir. 

Sta.  Why  do  you  call  him  Chamber-maid  1 
S.  the  S.  Because  he  is  a  great  deal  handsomer  than 
me  and  my  brother. 

Sta.  None  of  you  need  quarrel  about  beauty, 

S.  the  C.  Well,  sir,  you’ll  excuse  our  simillimies,  but 
we  are  honest  men — an’t  we  brothers  ? 

Both.  Very. 

S.  the  Sin.  Shall  I  light  you  a  fire  above,  as  well  as 
candle,  in  case  the  room  should  be  damp  1 
Sta.  You  may.  You  are  very  civil. 

S.  the  Sin.  Oh,  you’ll  pay  our  account  in  the  morning. 
Sta.  True,  that  accounts  for  it. 

S.  the  C.  Shall  I  take  your  sword  from  you? 

Sta.  I  thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

S.  the  Sin.  This  way,  sir. 

Sta.  Good  night  to  all.  [MusiV. 

Both.  Good  night,  sir. 

l^Stanlei/  and  Steel-Cap  the  Singer  go  upstairs,  R. — Steel-Cap 
the  Sttmly  removes  the  cloak  from  the  wheel,  and  brings  out 
bolsters,  while  Steel- Cap  the  Singer  and  Stanley  Blake 
are  seen  to  entei'  the  room  above — Stanley  hangs  his  sword 
on  the  tester  of  the  bed,  while  Steel- Cap  the  Singer  lights 
the  fire. 

Sta.  [Throwing  himself  on  the  bed.^  Nature  is  wearied 
out — sleep  overpowers  me — Marion,  Ma — Ma  Ar — 
Arthur.  [Blusic — Sleeps. 

S.  the  Sin.  [Looking  towards  the  bed.'\  What,  asleep  ! 
I’ll  try  him.  [Goes  to  the  bed  and  passes  a  lamp  over  his  eyes.^ 
Yes  ;  then  we  had  better  lose  no  time.  Through  this 
chink  in  the  floor  I’ll  acquaint  my  brothers.  [Laying 
down  and  calling  softly  through  the  floor.]  Ho  ! 

S.  the  C.  [In  a  loud  whisper.]  Is  it  you  ? 

S.  the  Sin.  Yes!  he’s  asleep. 

S.  the  C.  When  you  are  ready  for  the  descent,  ring 
the  bell  for  the  signal. 

S.  the  Sin.  I  am  ready  now. 

S.  the  C.  And  so  are  we. 

S.  the  Sin.  Now  then. 

Music. — He  rings  the  bell — Steel-Cap  the  Cruel  takes  hold  of 
the  wheel-handle,  while  Steel-Cap  the  Sturdy  stands  ready 
to  smother  Stanley  Blake  with  the  bolster — At  this  moment 
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a  loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door,  c.  F. — Stanley  Blake 
starts  up — Steel-Cap  the  Singer  rushes  dow7i-stairs,  and 
they  all  appear  tranquil. 

S.  the  C.  Who’s  there,  at  the  door  ? 

Old  Man.  [  Without.]  ’Tis  only  I,  a  poor  feeble  old  man  ; 
let  me  in,  for  the  night  is  cold,  if  you  have  any  hu¬ 
manity. 

S.  the  S.  Come  in,  sir. 

Enter  an  Old  IMan,  m^tj^ed  np  in  a  great  coat  and  leaning  on 

a  staff. 

Old  M.  Thanks,  good  gentleman.  Can  you  give  me 
a  bed  to-night. 

S.  the  C.  Our  room  above  is  occupied  by  a  young 
gentleman. 

Old  31.  Thank’e;  I  thought  you  could. 

S.  the  C.  But  we  can’t. 

Old  31.  Thank’e;  Fm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

S.  the  Sin.  Why,  he’s  deaf. 

S.  the  C.  Deaf  or  not,  if  we  put  up  with  this,  we  are 
fools. 

Old  31.  I  dare  say  what  you  are  observing  is  very 
true  ;  so  I’ll  go  up-stairs  directly. 

S.  the  Sm.  He  is  as  deaf  as  a  beetle. 

S.  the  S.  And  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  [Picks  up  a  pwse.] 
See  what  he  has  dropped  from  his  girdle. 

S.  the  C.  We  must  make  him  hear,  however.  [Fery 
loud.]  Old  gentleman ! 

Old  31.  Why  do  you  speak  so  low  ,  and  not  a  little 
louder. 

Sta.  [Rising  in  his  bed,  and  calling  from  above.]  Wood¬ 
cutters,  if  you  continue  that  noise,  I  shall  not  get  a 
wink  before  morning. 

S.  the  C.  It’s  only  an  old  gentleman,  who  w?.nts  your 
bed  above. 

Sta.  He  may  sleep  in  the  chair,  by  the  fire-side,  and 
welcome. 

Old  31.  I  declare  I  never  heard  fellows  with  such 
weak  voices.  I  can’t  hear  an}  thing. 

S.  the  S.  There,  I’ve  chalked  it  on  the  board  for  him. 
[Steel-Cap  the  Sturdy  brings  a  board,  on  which  is  written, 

“  YOU  MAY  SLEEP  IN  THE  CHAIR  ABOVE.”] 
Old  31.  No,  thank’e  ;  nothing  to  eat— I  an’t  hungry. 
S.  the  S.  Read  !  read  !  you  old  rhinoceros. 

Old  31.  [Looking  at  the  board.]  Oh  !  1  may  sleep  in  the 
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chair  above.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before"?  What  an 
odd  and  silent  set  of  people. 

[Music. — He  goes  upstairs  with  Steel-Cap  the  Singer. 

S.  the  C.  Tills  is  a  windfall.  The  old  man  being 
deaf,  he  will  not  hear  the  smothering  of  the  other  ;  and 
we  can  dispatch  him  at  our  pleasure. 

S.  the  S.  ’Twill  be  worth  our  w'hile,  for  he  has  money 
enough  to  build  an  abbey. 

S.  the  C.  To  our  purpose,  then — we  shall  not  again 
be  interrupted.  The  old  man  is  by  this  time  above. 

Old  M.  [^Sitting  in  the  chair.']  Well,  young  gentleman, 
am  I  welcome  ? 

Sta.  Yes,  if  you  won’t  disturb  me  any  further.  Oh, 
Marion  Arthur  !  Marion  Arthur  ! 

Old  M.  [To  Steel-Cap  the  Singer,  who  is  about  to  take 
away  the  sword  of  Stanley  Blake.]  Don’t  take  aw'ay  that 
sword,  because  it  w'ill  hang  very  well  where  it  is. 

S.  the  C.  Confusion  ! 

Old  M.  And  leave  the  light  to  scare  away  the  rats 
and  other  vermin. 

S.  the  S.  [inside.]  That  old  man  is  the  devil. 

[  Music. — He  descends. 

Old  M.  [^mg'ing.J  There  was  an  old  woman  in  Lin¬ 
coln  did  dwell. 

S.  the  C.  There’s  that  infernal  old  man  making  a 
noise — we  shan’t  be  able  to-night  to  kill  anybody. 

Old  M.  [Singing.]  There  was  an  old  woman. 

Sta.  I  tell  you  what,  old  gentleman,  if  you  continue 
this  noise,  I’ll  throw  you  out  of  the  window. 

Old  M.  [Singing.]  Who  in  Lincoln  did  dwell. 

Sta.  [Jumping  off  the  bed,  and  approaching  the  Old 
Man.]  By  heaven!  Til  do  it. 

Old  M.  [Seising  him  by  the  arm.]  Examine  the  apparel 
of  your  bed — your  life  is  in  danger. 

Sta.  What!  [Taking  up  the  lamp,  and  turning  over  the 
pillow.]  The  pillow  stained  with  blood.  What  shall 
I  do — I  hear  them  coming  ? 

Old  M.  Throw  your  roquelaure  over  you — keep  up 
my  song  faintly,  as  ’twere  in  your  sleep — take  my  place, 
and  I’ll  take  yours. 

Sta.  Generous  man!  I  cannot  submit. 

Old  M.  Psha!  be  not  a  fool.  He  comes. 

[Music. —  Stanley  Blake  hastily  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and 

sits  down  in  the  Old  Man's  place,  and  sings  very  faintly,  as  f 
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in  his  sleep.— The  Old^  Man  throws  himself  on  the  bed,  as 
Steel-Cap  the  Singer  ascends  again  into  the  chamber. 

S.  the  Sin.  What,  not  silent  yet Oh  !  he  murmurs  in 
his  sleep.  Now  for  the  young  one.  [Undrawing  the  bed- 
curtains.]  Yes,  he  is  there.  Now  to  ring  the  bell. 
[Music. — The  Old  Man  slips  off  the  opposite  side,  and  comes 
round,  L.  of  the  bed — Stanley  Blake  comes  forward,  R.  of  the 
bed,  and  gets  his  sword. 

S.  the  Sin.  Now  then  for  a  long  pull,  and  then  fare¬ 
well  to  the  juvenile. 

Old  M.  [Stabbing  liim.]  Farewell  to  you.  [They  seize 
him,  and  throw  him  on  the  bed.]  Ring,  stranger,  ring  ! 
[Music. — Stanley  rings  the  bell — The  bed  descends — Steel- 
Cap  the  Sturdy,  stands  wi*h  a  bolster,  below. 

S.  the  C.  Now  !  now ! 

S.  the  S.  Ah  !  ’Tis  the  corpse  of  our  brother  ! 

Old  M.  and  Sta.  Ha  !  ha  ! 

(S.  the  S.  Treachery  !  who  is  above  there  ? 

Old  M.  Myself,  and  your  intended  victim. 

S.  the  C.  And  who  art  thou  ? 

Old  M.  Steel-Cap  the  Robber. 

[Picture,  and  the  Scene  closes. 

The  SCENE  III. — Hall  in  the  House  of  Luke  Arthur. 
Enter  Luke  Arthur  and  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  r. 

Luke.  It  is  the  time,  then  ? 

Clerk.  The  time  is  come. 

Luke.  For  the  taking  of  the  last  ? 

Clerk.  It  is. 

Luke.  Why  do  you  put  your  bonnet  on  your  head  ! 
Clerk.  Because  I  must  depart. 

Luke.  We  soon  shall  meet  again. 

Clerk.  I  hope  full  soon  [Aside.'] ;  but  if  we  do,  and 
alive,  I  am  mistaken.  [Exit,  L. 

Luke.  Ho  !  a  goblet. 

Enter  Marian,  r. 

Mar.  Father,  what  have  you  in  your  hand  1 
Luke.  The  vial  of  price — the  third  black  bottle. 

Mar.  Nay,  father,  you  are  well  —  ay,  better  than 
well,  for  you  look  in  health.  Come  give  me  your  hand, 
and  give  me  the  vial. 
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Luke.  I’ll  give  you  iny  hand,  but  I’ll  give  you  not 
the  vial. 

Mar.  I  love  you,  dearest  father. 

Luke.  I  believe  you  do. 

Mar.  And  thinking  that  I  do,  and  so  sincerely,  will 
you  refuse  me  one  poor  little  boon  I  Nay,  1  am  sure 
you  won’t — you  cannot — and  because - 

Luke.  VVhat!  what! 

Mar.  You  said  I  was  so  like — and  had  the  same 
smile — tone  of  voice  of - 

Luke.  Of  whom  ? 

Mar.  Of  my  poor  dead  mother.  You  loved  her,  you 
confess,  because  she  was  so  good.  Ami,  then,  bad, 
because  that  I  am  like  to  her?  Father,  dear  father, 
who  would  believe  that  you  were  sixty-five.  There 
are  many  youths  old  men  compared  to  you,  for  you  look 
^o  young — when  you  smile,  so  very  young — and — and — 
come,  come,  give  me  back  the  vial. 

Luke.  You  are  a  syren. 

Mar.  You  are  a - 


Euter  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  A  letter.  \_Marion  takes  it. 

Luke.  Is  that  addressed  to  you  or  me? 

Mar,  To  me ;  but  I  pause  to  open  it,  for  I  know  the 
hand. 

Luke.  The  writer’s  name  1 

Mar.  It  comes  from  Stanley  Blake,  and  it  rests  with 
you  to  say  whether  my  finger  should  break  the  seal,  or 
my  voice  call  back  the  bringer  to  return  it. 

Luke.  A  good  girl.  This  is  most  excellent.  I’m  half 
disposed  to  do  as  you  would  have  me,  and  not  take  the 
potion  ;  for  granting  Stanley  Blake  to  be  a  fool,  he  is  a 
most  gentle  one. 

Mar.  [Keadmg.]  “  Dearest  Marion.^’ 

Luke  Dearest  Ma — come,  that’s  free,  methinks. 

3Iar.  ’Tis  plain  he  thought  so — for,  see,  he  has  run 
his  pen  across  the  line,  and  coldly  underwrites,  “  Good 
Madam.” 

Luke.  ’Tis  better  suited. 

Mar.  To  him,  may  be,  but  not  for  me.  Am  I  to  proceed? 

Luke.  Yes,  yes. 

Mar.  [Reads.'\  ‘‘  /  will  not  tell  my  reason,  strong  as  it  is, 
hut  1  canjure  you,  suffer  7iot  your  father  to  quaff  more  of  the 
Clerk's  medicine  until  to-morrow,  for  his  mind  is  weaker  than  his 
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body  ;  and  more  anon  from  Stanley  Blake,  thewritei\”  There, 
you  have  heard. — Come,  give  me  the  bottle.  [Takes  it. 

Luke.  Egad  !  you  have  taken  it.  But,  softly  ;  what, 
says  he  that  ray  raind  is  weak  ? — a  varlet,  to  vilify  a 
medicine  he  cannot  master.  Quick,  give  me  back  the 
potion,  for  I  will  have  it — ay,  and  take  it,  too. 

Mar.  You  shall,  father. 

Luke.  Good  girl — good  girl. 

Mar.  But  not  till  to-morrow. 

Luke.  How  !  why  ? 

Mar.  I’ll  tell  you.  Last  night  a  dream  came  over 
me,  and,  as  the  breezes  swept  ray  casement  by,  each  had 
a  tongue ;  and  they  wailed  to  me,  passing  on.  When 
you  wake  in  the  morning,  Marion  Arthur,  let  not  your 
father  drink  of  the  leech’s  potion,  till  pass  morrow. 

Luke.  Give  me  the  vial. 

Mar.  Not  yet !  oh,  no,  not  yet !  Then  came  a  lurid 
heat  into  the  room,  and  arose  a  thick  black  cloud. 

Luke.  Give  me  the  vial,  I  say. 

Mar.  Not  yet.  It  thinn’d  to  sulphurous  blue ;  and, 
in  the  midst,  with  a  crown  of  fire  around  his  icy  face, 
and  a  cup  in  his  ghastly  hand,  stood  the  Clerk  of 
Clerkenwell. 

Luke.  The  vial. 

Mar.  This  is  a  draught  for  thy  father,  said  the  shade  ; 
wilt  thou  take  it  to  him  ?  I  took  the  cup,  and  methought 
the  liquid  flam’d.  I  look’d  into  the  giver’s  face,  and 
beheld  a  demon,  who  yell’d  into  my  ear,  let  thy  father 
drink. 

Luke.  Girl,  girl,  give  me  the  draught. 

Mar.  When  a  pure  spirit  rose,  in  the  form  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Blake,  dashing  the  ruddy  poison  to  the  earth,  and 
shrieking  louder  than  the  rest,  yell’d  out.  Drink  not ! 
Oh,  drink  not ! 

Luke.  Till  when  ? 

Mar.  Not  till  to-morrow  ;  Not  till  to-morrow'. 

[Exit  Marion J'ollowed,  by  Luke,  R. 

SCENE  IV. — The  Ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  by 

Moonlight. 

Music. — Steel-Cap  discovered  leaning  on  a  fragment  of  the 
ruins,  by  the  watch-Jire,  R. 

Ste.  Desolation  and  death  are  around  me.  Sister, 
sister,  if  the  stars  above,  as  poets  say,  be  other  worlds. 
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and  thy  pure  spirit  be  one  of  its  sweet  inhabitants,  look 
down  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  compassion  on  thy 
brother. 


Enter  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  l. 

Who’s  there  ?  Stand  or  die. 

Clerk.  Steel-Cap. 

Ste.  Oh,  it’s  you,  most  learned  Clerk.  Had  I  known 
as  much  before,  I’d  not  have  lost  my  temper. 

Clerk.  I  am  a  man  of  few  words.  Enough,  that  I 
want  you. 

Ste.  I  guess’d  as  much,  or  you’d  not  have  sought  me. 
Well,  sir,  and  how  am  I  to  be  used  ?  for  an  ass,  to  bear 
your  burthens,  or  to  act  a  jack-pudding  to  your  better- 
played  character  of  a  quack  doctor. 

Clerk.  So,  so ;  how  is  your  temper  by  this  evening’s 
moon  ? 

Ste.  Full  of  spleen  ;  and,  as  you  came  in,  I  was 
gazing  upon  the  stars,  and  thinking  of  a  woman. 

Clerk.  In  love? 

Ste.  Ay,  in  love  with  my  own  sister. 

Clerk.  Where  is  she? 

Ste.  I  know  not — would  that  I  did  !  But,  come,  you 
are  the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth.  It  eases  the  heart 
sometimes  to  tell  its  sorrows,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all.  My 
sister  was  a  fair  and  gentle  creature-—  but  no  matter — 
ripe  in  the  flower — nay,  blossom  of  her  beauty,  in  a 
seducer’s  snare  she  feel. 

Clerk.  The  villain. 

Ste.  Ay,  was  he  not?  I  was  away,  fighting  my 
country’s  battles,  when  it  fell  out,  or  this  good  right 
hand  should  have  stretched  him  to  the  earth,  low  as 
the  happiness  of  my  deserted  Ariana. 

Clerk.  The  villain  ! 

Ste.  How  very  well  you  know  his  name ;  would  that 
I  did  as  well.  But  I — I  know  him  not. 

Clerk.  And  if  you  did,  how  would  you  act?  What 
would  you  do  ? 

Ste.  How  would  I  actl  what  would  I  do  ?  Hearken  ! 
I’d  take  him  to  my  sister’s  grave,  and  by  the  lamp  of 
heaven,  the  midnight , moon,  I’d  show  it  him;  and  then 
I’d  say,  there  lies  the  ruin  you  have  made — there  sleeps 
my  sister — and  then  I’d  stab  him  to  the  heart,  and 
further  say,  sleep  you  beside  her. 

Clerk.  l^Aside.']  By  heavens,  the  brother  of  ray  wife  { 
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I  must  be  subtle.  [To  Steel-Cap.]  Come,  be  yourself,  and 
a  man. 

Ste.  I  will,  for  w^e  shall  never  meet  again.  But  I 
live  in  the  hope  that  one  day  I  shall  meet  the  villain 
who  seduced  her. 

Clerk.  No  more. 

Ste  I’ve  done — go  on — what  want  you  ? 

Clerk.  Nothing  more  (for  thou’rt  a  good  peg  to  hang 
clothes  upon),  than  that  you  should  wear  a  suit  of  gaudy 
finery,  which  I’ll  provide. 

Ste.  That’s  easily  done.  What  further  ? 

Clerk.  That  you  should  personate  a  gentleman. 

Ste.  That’s  not  so  easy. 

Clerk.  W'ell,  I  see  by  your  eye  you  would  inquire 
my  motive  foi  all  this.  I’ll  truly  tell  you.  It  has  been 
said  I  have  no  friend  of  rank  that  knew  me  ere  I  came 
to  this  fair  town,  to  back  my  character  ;  now  you  shall 
be  a  lord  disguised,  and  do  it — won’t  you  ? 

Ste.  Back  and  edge.  What  will  you  give  me? 

Clerk.  All  you  ask.  To-morrow,  at  noon,  call  at 
Luke  Arthur’s  house;  you  will  find  me  there  ;  and  if 
anything  should  go  to  my  prejudice,  say  that  your  name 
is  Lord  Daffodill  Featherbrain,  and  that  everything  is 
quite  correct.  There’s  money  to  buy  boots  and  spurs. 

Ste.  A  daffodilly  ! — Urnph  ! — I’m  not  much  in  love 
with  the  name.  Don’t  you  think  my  Lord  Maypole 
would  better  suit  my  figure  ? 

Clerk.  I  like  to  hear  you  jest — you  are  so  witty  when 
you  jest.  [Aside.]  The  thick-headed  clown  !  But  you’ll 
do  it  ? 

Ste.  I’ll  do  it.  Am  I  to  wear  boots  ? 

Clerk.  Come  booted  and  spurred. 

Ste.  Then  give  me  the  money  to  buy  spurs  with. 

Clerk.  There  is  my  purse. 

Ste.  [Taking  the  purse.]  1  thank  you.  There  shines 
that  evening  star  again.  Ariana  ! — Oh,  my  sister  I 

Clerk.  Come,  you  grow  dull  again.  There’s  a  flask 
of  wine  for  you.  [Giving  it  to  him, 

Ste.  I  never  drink.  ['Throwing  it  from  him.]  Stop ! 
Before  you  go,  dost  think  I  shall  ever  find  a  trace  of 
this  said  villain  ? 

Clerk.  Surely — surely. 

Ste.  Shall  I  meet  with  him,  dost  think  ? 

Clerk.  I  do. 

Ste.  Under  that  hope,  then,  I  will  await  your  bounty. 
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Clerk.  At  Luke  Arthur’s  house,  at  noon.  [Exit,  r. 

Ste.  At  one  I  will  be  with  you.  [Opening  the  purse,  and 
counting.]  One — two.  That  coin  is  rather  clipped  in 
the  ring,  but  I  dare  say  it  will  change  fairly.  Three — 
four.  Talking  of  gold,  she  wrote  she  gave  her  seducer 
a  little  golden  heart  I  had  given  to  her  ;  ’twas  a  strong 
pledge,  for  it  contained  the  gray  hairs  of  my  mother. — 
Six — seven.  Why,  this  seems  not  a  coin — it  is  ! — Eyes, 
burst  not  your  sockets  :  ’tis  the  heart  itself,  and  it  came 
from  the  purse  of  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell !  He,  then, 
my  friend,  is  the  seducer  of  my  sister!  Softly — let  me 
be  calm.  I  will — 1  will,  till,  like  the  tiger,  I  can 
spring,  and  vent  my  pent-up  thunder !  Miscreant !  we 
shall  meet  again ! 

Dues  shall  be  done, 

When,  at  Luke  Arthur’s  house. 

We  meet  at  one  I  [Exit,  L. 

Music,  —  Enter  Steel-Cap  the  Cruel  and  Steel-Cap 
THE  Sturdy, the  ruins,  drunk,  R.  u.  E. 

S.  the  C.  I  tell  you,  ’twas  not  Steel-Cap — it  was  the 
devil  himself.  . 

S.  the  S.  You  are  a  fool ;  and  if  you  wasn’t  drunk, 
I’d  tell  you  so. 

S.  the  C.  Drunk  ! — I’m  not  so  drunk  as  you. 

S.  the  S.  That’s  a  falsehood. 

S.  the  C.  I  am  insulted.  [Drawmg. 

S.  the  S.  So  am  I — come  on  !  [>1  drunken  fight. 

A  Voice  without.  Hilliho  ! 

S.  the  C.  Stop — some  one  comes.  Put  off  our  own 
quarrel  till  another  time  ;  do — there’s  a  good  fellow  ! — 
I  ask  it  as  a  particular  favour. 

S.  the  S.  Oh,  anything  to  oblige  you. 

Enter  Stanley  Blake  and  another,  l.  u.  e. 

Sta.  Two  of  the  villains  1 

S.  the  C.  But,  I  say - 

Sta.  No  parley,  but  upon  them ! 

[Combat — they  fight  off,  and  the  scene  closes, 

SCENE  V. — The  Castle  Kitchen — a  cupboard,  l.  c.  f. — 

a  fireplace,  R.  c.  F.  —  a  copper  and  oven  —  the  clock 

strikes  One. 

Dorothea  discovered,  r. 

Dor.  Tlie  clock  strikes  one.  Hugh,  are  you  there  ? 
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Enter  Hugh  Darnley,  l. 

Dar.  Yes,  here  I  am. 

Dor.  You  know  my  plan,  ’Tis  one  o’clock 
the  ghosts  come  in,  and  don't  interrupt  them. 

Dar.  Not  I. 

Dor.  And  when  I  cough  very  loud  indeed,  you  are  to 
come  in  very  tipsy. 

Dar.  But  you  must  give  me  something  to  get  tipsy 
with. 

Dor.  Behold  the  key  of  the  cellar.  [Giving  it  to  him. 
Dar.  Another  little  particular  favour :  will  you  oblige 
me  with  a  kiss  ? 

Dor.  Certainly.  [They  e7nhrace.]  You  may  do  it  again, 
if  you  please,  sir — it’s  very  pleasant. 

[A  very  deep  groan  heal'd,  L. 

Dar.  I  must  bolt.  Here  comes  one  of  the  spectres. 

[Exit,  R. 

Dor.  Well,  I’m  quite  ready  for  them. 

Enter  SiR  Balaam,  l.,  as  the  Ghost  of  the  murdered  Nun. — 

Lights  down. 

SirB.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  —  I  am  the  ghost  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  nun,  and  I’m  to  walk  about  in  my  sleep  for  a 
thousand  years  for  being  murdered. 

Dor.  Oh,  then,  you  are,  I  see - 

Sir  B.  Yes,  here  I  am.  An't  I  a  fine  woman  ? 

Dor.  Stop,  while  I  go  to  the  steps  for  a  moment  to 
see  if  any  one  is  listening.  [Exit  r. 

Sir  B.  Stop  ! — I  begin  to  think,  though  I  am  as  bold 
as  brass,  I  ve  taken  a  very  foolish  step  to  come  here  at 
^“•~Suppose  that  the  devil  and  the  baker  were  to  come 

and,  for  my  wickedness,  take  me  away  with  ’em  ' _ The 

thought  of  it  turns  me  into  an  icicle,  and  I  feel  all  over 

- [A  deep  groan  without,  L.]  Eh  !  what  is  that  ? 

Hobedehoy.  [Without,  L.]  I  am  the  devil,  with  horns; 

'Take  care  that  I  don’t  tread  upon  your  corns  ! 
SirB.  The  devil  himself  is  come!  —  Oh!  oh!  the 
•  [Rushes  into  the  cupboard,  L.  c.  F. 

Enter  Methusalem  Hobedehoy,  l.,  dressed  in  white,  as  the 
Ghost  of  the  Devil. 

Hob.  Oh,  Lord  !  how  I  did  frighten  ’em  !— What  a 
beautiful  dress  !  it’s  fit  for  a  ball-room.-And  what  a 

tied  a  cracker  at 

the  end  of  it,  only  I  was  afraid,  when  it  went  off,  it 
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would  have  alarmed  the  archers,  and  then  I  should 
have  got  a  crack  of  the  head  for  my  trouble.  I  an’t  so 
particularly  brave  about  it,  either  ;  for,  suppose  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  baker  was  to  appear,  and  put  me 
upon  his  peel,  and  shove  me  into  the  devil’s  oven  ! — Oh, 
shouldn’t  I  be  done  brown  ?  and  wouldn’t  it  turn  me 
crusty  1  l_A  grouji  again  heard  without,  L.]  Oh,  dear  !  there 
is  the  weakness  of  my  legs  coming  on,  and  ray  body  is 
going  down  again  ! 

Absalom.  {_Without,  L.]  I  am  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
baker ; 

And  buried  I  was  without  no  undertaker  ! 

Hob.  Avaunt!  horrid  hobbledegobblin  !  —  I  never  will 
go  after  the  ladies  again — no,  that  I  won’t! — What  a 
hobble  1  am  in  myself ! — I’ll  get  into  the  oven. 

[He  creeps  into  the  oven,  and  shuts  the  door 

Enter  Absalom,  l.,  as  the  Ghost  of  the  murdered  Baker. 

Abs.  I’m  as  fine  over  the  face  as  a  star;  I  painted  it 
with  the  flour  Dorothea  was  going  to  make  the  dump¬ 
lings  of.  I  have  made  myself  a  perfect  spectacle  ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  I  couldn’t  help 
going  into  fits.  But  supposing,  now,  the  archers  were 
to  come  and  catch  me — wouldn’t  it  be  hard-bake  w'ith 
the  baker  ? 

Davnley.  [Laughing  without,  L.]  Ha  !  ha  I 

Abs.  Lord  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Here’s  one  already ! 
Where  shall  I  go? — The  oven-door  is  barred — so  is  the 
pantry.  I  must  get  into  the  copper. 

[Music. — He  jumps  into  the  copper — a  long  pause — Sir  Ba¬ 
laam  peeps  J'rom  the  cupboard,  Hob edehoy  from  the  oven, 
and  Absalom  from  the  copper. 

Sir  B.,  Hob.,  \  Abs.  All  is  silent. 

[They  come  forward,  see  each  other,  are  frightened,  an  I 
rush  back. 

Enter  Hugh  Darnley,  with  a  short  spear,  l.,  followed  by 

Dorothea. 

Dar.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  ghosts.  I  tell  you  there 
are  people  concealed  here  who  want  to  rob  the  house  ; 
and  if  I  find  them,  my  orders  are  to  put  them  to  death 
with  this  javelin. 

.46s.  Oh,  Lord  ! 

Dor.  It’s  only  the  little  mouses  come  here  after  the 
cheese  in  the  cupboard.  But  supposing,  Hugh,  it 
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should  turn  out  to  be  two  or  three  friends  of  mine, 
dressed  up  as  ghosts,  for  fun,  you  know  ? 

Dar.  Fun  !— Call  you  such  a  detestable  crime  as  this 
fun  ? 

Hob.  ^Peeping  from  the  oven.^  Oh,  Lord  !  he  don’t  call 
it  fun  ! — No  more  do  I ! 

JDar.  Fun,  young  woman  ! — Homicide  is  a  fool  to  it ! 

Sir  B.  {Calling  out.]  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  I’ve  caught 
my  finger  in  the  rat-trap  ! 

Hob.  There’s  a  cricket  hopped  off  my  nose  ! 

Abs.  This  copper  is  quite  musty  ! 

{They  all  try  to  escape,  run  against  each  other,  and  return 
again  to  their  hiding-places. 

Dar.  No  ;  I  will  not  be  a  slave  any  longer  to  vile 
suspicion.  Who  knows  but  some  one  may  be  concealed 
in  yonder  oven,  in  the  pantry,  or  in  the  copper  ? — You 
tremble — then  it  is  so! — Yes,  it  is  so! — First,  then,  will 
I  set  fire  to  this  fuel,  and  bake  the  wretch  alive  ! 

{Setting fire  to  it. 

Hob.  Oh,  Lord  !  oh,  murder  ! 

Dar.  Next  burst  this  pantry  open  with  my  foot. 

Sir  B.  I’m  a  dead  Sir  Balaam  1 

Dar.  [Takmg  up  a  pail  of  water.]  And,  lastly,  pour  into 
the  copper  this  handy  pail  of  w'ater.  {Pouring  it  m. 

Ahs  Oh,  the  house  is  on  fire  !  [5tage  light. 

Dar.  Now,  come  forth,  all  of  you. — How  are  you, 
gentlemen  'I 

Hob.  {Creeping  from  the  oven.]  I’m  baked  ! 

Sir  B.  {Running  forward,  L.]  I’m  stifled  ! 

Abs.  {Jumping  out  of  the  copper.]  And  I’m  drownded! 

Sir  B.  But  don’t  expose  us. 

Dar.  Expose ! — Here  is  a  fiddle  at  hand ;  you  are 
among  friends  ;  so  dance  and  sing,  gentlemen. 

Hob.  Bless  me  !  if  we  dance  and  sing,  we  shall 
alarm  the  black  billsmen ;  and  they  have  got  such  long 
pikes,  I’m  afraid  they  will  pitch  into  us. 

Abs.  But  I  say - 

Dar.  Dance,  or  you  are  dead  men,  every  one  of  you  ! 

Hob.  Oh,  very  well ;  just  give  me  time  to  tuck  my 
tail  under  my  arm,  and  then  strike  up,  fiddler  ! 

{They  dance  a  reel. 

Music. — Enter  Heron  de  Bcrgh  a^id  Billsmen,  i.. 

Her.  What !  have  the  audacity  to  disturb  this  fa¬ 
mily  ! — Away  with  ’em  to  the  dungeon  !  [Excu?if,  l. 
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SCENE  VI. — A  Chamber  in  Luke  Arthur's  House. 

Enter  Luke  Arthur,  R.,  and  Marion,  with  a  cup  and 

salver. 

Mar.  I  cannot  further  say  you  nay,  dear  father;  the 
time  required  by  Stanley  Blake  has  expired,  and  you 
must  take  your  pleasure. 

Luke.  Give  me  the  cup. — Here’s  to  the  health  of - 

Enter  Servant,  L. 

Ser.  A  learned  clerk  without  would  speak  with  you. 

Luke.  Let  him  come  in. 

Ser.  He  is  here.  [E.rit,  l 

Enter  Stanley  Blake  as  a  Leech,  l. 

Luke.  Sir,  you  are  welcome. — Why  come  you"? 

Sta.  That  you,  perhaps,  may  profit  by  my  skill. — 
What  medicine  hold  you? 

Luke.  A  medicine  my  daughter  has  dreamed  a 
poison. 

Sta.  [To  Maiion.]  Dreams  ever  go  by  contraries,  fair 
lady. —  Will  you  allow  me  to  taste  the  cup? 

Luke.  [^Giving  it  to  /lim.]  You  may  touch  your  lip. 

Sta.  [^Tasting.^  It  is  so  ! 

Luke.  You  pause. 

Mar.  What  think  you,  sir  ? 

StO:  You  have  suspected  this  to  be  poison,  lady  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I  said  not  so. 

Sta.  I  have  skill  in  chymistry. — If  you  walk  in  the 
garden  for  some  minutes,  by  analyzation,  I  have  a  drug 
that  will  try  its  virtue. 

Luke.  Good  Heaven  !  you  cannot  think - 

Sta.  What  I  think,  anon  I’ll  tell  you;  for  the  time 
farewel 

\_Exeunt  Stanley,  R.,  Luke  Arthur  and  Marion,  L. 

Enter  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  l.s.  e. 

Clerk.  I  met  the  tiring- woman  of  Marion  on  the  stairs, 
and  she  was  weeping ;  and  how  it  gave  me  joy,  for  it 
proved  the  rich  and  mighty  Lord  of  Islington  was  dead. 
Now  comes  my  reign  of  greatness.  My  bark  has 
reached  the  port  for  which  she  sailed — success  has 
swelled  my  canvass — I  fling  down  the  robe  of  poverty, 
and  turn  to  the  arms  of  unbounded  luxury  and  pleasure ; 
(or  I  am,  I  feel  I  am,  heir  to  the  Lord  of  Islington. 

E 
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Luke  Arthur.  IWithout,  R.]  The  Clerk  here  1  I  come 
directly. 

Clerk.  Ah,  have  my  ears  turned  traitors  ?  That  voice. 

Chord.— Enter  Luke  Arthur  and  Marion,  r. 

Luke.  Welcome.  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell. 

Clerk.  lAside.]  'I'he  devil. 

Luke,  (c.)  But  you  seem  agitated.  Has  aught  hap¬ 
pened  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  your  learned  and  placid 
mind  ? 

Clerk.  You  have  taken  my  drug,  Luke  Arthur? 

Mar.  (r.  c.)  No,  he  did  not. 

Clerk.  And  why  1 

Mar.  A  learned  leech  came  in,  and  having  heard  so 
much  of  your  renowned  skill,  expressed  a  wish  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  medicine. 

Clerk.  And  you  let  him? 

Mar.  Why,  what  objection  could  we  make  ? 

Clerk.  His  name.  How  dared  he  to — his  name 

Mur.  We  do  not  know  his  name. 

Clerk.  This  is  evasion.  Tell  me,  for  I  will  know'. 
Tell  me  his  name,  I  say. 

Enter  Stanley  Blake,  r. 

Sta.  (r.)  His  name  is  Stanley  Blake. 

Clerk.  So,  well,  sir,  you  found  my  medicine  good  ? 

Sta.  Good  poison. 

Luke,  (’derk,  how  is  this  ? 

Clerk.  Would  you  believe  the  tale  of  a  rival. 

Luke.  True,  true. 

Sta.  The  medicine  is  below.  I  have  proved  it  poison. 
Let  any  one  who  has  a  doubt  examine  it. 

Luke.  Clerk,  I - 

Clerk.  Your  patience.  But  being  my  rival,  might 
you  not  have  chang’d  my  medicine,  to  ruin  a  repu¬ 
tation  you  could  never  equal. 

Luke.  He  argues  well ;  he  might. 

Mar.  But  Stanley  Blake,  dear  father - 

Luke  Silence,  girl — all  shall  have  justice. 

Clerk.  Have  you  done,  sir. 

Luke.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  physician,  on  t’other 
side  the  border,  stating,  a  certain  foreigner,  named 
Holberg  Strelitz,  had  poisoned  many  of  his  patients 
(after  having  had  wills  made  in  his  favour),  to  get 
their  estates.  Now  I  suspect  you,  sir,  to  be  the  very 
mau. 
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Clerk,  And  how  far  further  will  your  malice  carry  you  I 

Luke.  But  the  letter,  learned  Clerk  ? 

Clerk.  How  easy  is  it  to  write  a  Ibrgery  ! 

Sta.  Besides,  you  have  no  friend,  no  man  of  rank  and 
probity,  to  prove  your  honesty,  or - 

Clerk.  Hush!  Heaven,  at  my  need,  no  doubt  will 
send  me  one.  horn  heard  without. 

Mar.  What  bugle  note  is  that  1 

Enter  Servant,  L. 

Ser.  The  Lord  Daffodil  comes  to  speak  with  his 
friend,  the  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell. 

Clerk.  There,  said  I  not  so — a  lord  comes  to  befriend. 
Wilt  never  be  satisfied  ? 

Luke.  In  this  there  is  a  something.  Blush  for  your 
folly,  Stanley  Blake.  But  his  lordship  approaches. 

Music — Enter  Steel-Cap,  as  Lord  Daffodil,  l. 

Ste.  A  fair  good  morrow  to  you  all.  Good  Clerk, 
your  hand.  These  are,  I  presume - 

Clerk.  Luke  Arthur,  the  owner  of  this  mansion,  and 
his  lovely  daughter. 

Ste.  She  is  lovely  indeed.  Excuse  ray  coining  in 
boots ;  but  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hearing 
that  my  friend,  the  Clerk,  was  here,  faith,  here  I  came. 

Clerk.  And  in  good  time  you  came  to  save  me ;  for, 
would  you  believe,  this  person  has  dared  to  accuse  me 
of  an  attempt  to  poison  my  friend  and  benefactor. 

Ste.  Rat  his  impudence. 

Clerk.  When  you  know,  my  lord,  I  am  quite  correct, 
and  a  perfectly  honest  man. 

Ste.  (l.  c.)  Oh,  yes,  quite  correct,  certainly. 

Sta.  You  may  think  so;  but  I  do  not  value  the 
opinion  one  pin^s  point  the  better,  because  it  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lord. 

Ste.  [Fau;7«n».]  If  it  were  not  too  great  an  exertion, 
I’d  draw  out  ray  sword  and  kill  you  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  observation  of - 

Sta.  What,  sir? 

Ste.  Rat  your  impudence  !  [^Murmurs  without. 

Luke.  What  noise  is  that ! 

Clerk,  I  see.  They  are  bringing  here,  upon  my  war¬ 
rant,  a  sorceress  or  witch,  surnamed  the  W  oman  of  the 
Well.  A  perfect  demon,  is  she  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ste.  Certainly — you  are  perfectly  correct — quite  a 
devil. 
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Music. — Enter  the  Woman  of  the  Well,  l. 

Worn.  (L.)  Why  am  I  brought  hither  ?  and  of  what  am 
I  accused  ? 

Clerk.  You  are  accused  of  sorcery,  and  are  brought 
hither  by  my  orders. 

Worn.  By  your  orders — accused  by  you  ! 

Clerk.  I  and  this  gentle  lord.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Ste.  You  are  quite  correct,  certainly. 

Worn.  Ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  By  gad,  if  the  old  lady  isn^t  laughing  at  us — rat 
her  impudence  ! 

Worn.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Clerk.  No,  nor  care  I  much.  It  is  sufficient  you  are  a 
sorceress. 

Worn.  And  you  would  bring  me  to  the  stake,  Clerk 
of  Clerkenwell,  or  rather  Holberg  Strelitz. 

Sta.  I^Aside.]  Holberg  Strelitz — the  very  name. 

Clerk.  She  calls  me  by  the  name  of  Holberg  Strelitz, 
which  you  know  is  not  my  name — is  it,  my  lord  ? 

Ste.  Certainly  not. 

Mar.  What  is  his  name,  my  lord  ? 

Ste.  Whatever  he  pleases. 

Worn.  A  villain  is  his  real  name. 

Clerk.  Remove  her  to  a  prison.  How  the  woman 
talks ! 

Worn.  I  shall  talk  louder  ere  I  have  done. 

Clerk.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Worn.  Thy  wife. 

Clerk.  Mine  ? 

All.  How  ! 

Sta.  You  look  pale,  learned  Clerk. 

Clerk.  Your  patience — my  lord  can  certify,  as  well 
as  I  can,  that  I  am  not  married. 

Ste.  Certainly  not. 

Worn.  But  you  were,  and  are — ay,  wedded  unto  me, 
or  why  should  your  face  turn  ashy  pale  when  I  tell  you 
so  1 

Clerk.  Pale  !  my  lord,  do  I  look  pale  ? 

Ste.  I  think  you  do  a  leetle. 

Worn.  And  he  has  cause  that  shall  sicken  his  soul  to 
death. 

Clerk.  Stand  back. 

Worn.  Nay,  I  will  come  closer — closer  yet,  seducer, 
that  would  have  been — had  not  the  priest  proved  real 
instead  of  thee. 
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Clerk.  What  mean  you  ? 

Worn.  Look  at  this  ring  j  you  placed  it  where  it  is, 
before  the  altar;  and  when  iny  brother  was  away,  you 
left  me  with  a  certain  medicine. 

Clerk.  Which  you  took  not  ? 

Worn.  No — I  escaped  the  toil.  I  have  followed  thee, 
and  followed  thee  well.  Heavens !  did  my  absent 

brother  know  my  story - But  enough ;  I  am  thy  wife, 

instead  of  thy  victim ;  and  if  you  bring  me  to  the  stake. 
I'll  bring  you  to  the  gibbet. 

Clerk.  Abandoned  woman  !  [To  SteeUCap.']  My  lord, 
you  know  I  am  an  honest  man. 

Sle.  [Seizing  him.]  Thou  art  a  villain !  [Chord. 

Clerk.  Unclasp  my  throat. 

Ste.  [To  the  Woman  of  the  Well.']  Is  your  nameArianal 
Had  you  a  brother  called  Arthur  Grey  ? 

Worn.  I  had. 

Ste.  [To  the  Clerk.]  Then,  by  the  death  you  merit, 
down,  down  shall  go  thy  black  pernicious  soul ! 

[Throws  him  off  and  stabs  him — Music. 

Worn.  Hold,  hold !  he  is  my  husband. 

Ste.  [Embracing.]  My  sister — tuy  poor  sister  ! 

[They  raise  the  Clerk. 

Clerk.  I  scorn  to  triumph — but  I  am  glad  he  has 
killed  me. 

Ste.  Why? 

Clerk.  Because  such  happiness  would  have  turned 
me  blind. 

Luke.  What  say  you  unto  me  1 

Clerk.  Nothing. 

Worn.  To  your  wife  ? 

Clerk.  Less.  [To  Steel-Cap.]  But  to  you  much.  You 
fired  the  monastery  of  Clerkenwell ;  you  have  done  sa¬ 
crilege  and  murder  ;  so  Tis  some  content  to  know,  thy 
hand  to-morrow  will  be  as  cold  as  mine. 

Enter  Servant,  L. 

Ser.  The  Abbot  of  Austin  Friars. 

Enter  the  Abbot,  l. 

Abb.  You  are  Steel-Cap. 

Ste.  1  am. 

Clerk.  There— said  I  not  that  you  would  hear?  Ha, 
/lal  All  hear. 
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Ahb.  [Reads.]  Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that 
for  fighting  Against  his  own  band,  and  defending,  to  the 
best  of  his  means,  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  from  violence, 
Steel-Cap  is  pardoned  all  offences.” 

Worn.  Are  these  the  tidings  that  should  make  you 
joyful  ? — What  say  you  now  ? 

Clerk.  I  wish  my  blood  would  faster  flow — that  my 
spirit  would  take  its  flight ! — Lead  me  into  air,  for  I 
hate  ye  all ! — If  I  had  hit  my  aim,  I  should  have  been 
called  a  hero  ;  as  it  is,  I  am  a  felon  ! 

Sta.  Thou  diest  a  villain  ! 

Clerk.  Ah!  art  thou  ther",  Stanley  Blake? — I  die 
thy  foe  ! — Thou  sayest  I  am  a  villain  ; — well,  sir,  and 
should  I  be  the  thing  you  say,  what  then  ? — I  now  am 
nothing  ! 

[Fai/s  into  the  arms  of  the  Archers,  and  is  carried  off,  L. 

Sta.  Now,  have  I  not  proved  the  villain  to  thy  heart's 
content  ? 

Luke.  There  is  my  daughter’s  hand. 

Sta.  Is  it  a  willing  one? 

Mar.  You  know  it  is. 

Luke.  This  is  ray  natal  day ;  all  Islington  is  blazing 
with  a  pageant  under  the  moon.  Come,  you  shall  be 
the  glories  of  the  night,  and  take  that  place  in  the  car 
for  me  intended.  Steel- Cap  and  Ariana,  too,  shall  bear 
apart.  [Band  without.']  Hark  I  the  pageant  waits.  Re¬ 
member,  you  are  pardoned  by  the  king. 

Ste.  I  would  be  pardoned  by  the  people ;  and  I  will 
ask  it  here. — Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  for  poor  Steel- 
Cap,  the  Robber ! 

A  GRAND  PAGEANT. 

Islington  Green  Illuminated,  and  by  Moonlight. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  SCENE. 

Stan.  Mar.  Luke  A.  Steel-Cap.  Ari.  Abbot. 
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